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WORLD'S 

Finest 

RADIO 


"If  you  do  not  know  the  kind 
of  radio  reception  actually  ob- 
tained today  behind  locked 
doors  of  Research  Laboratories, 
you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
performance  of  my  Custom 
Built  instruments  in  your 
home." 

"Each  precision  built  receiver  is  HAND  MADE  in 
Laboratories  (not  a factory)  for  performance  impos- 
sible with  mass-produced  radios.  Scott  receivers 
have  been  known  the  world  over  for  15  years  as  the 
"Rolls  Royce  of  Radio."  I have  built  them  for  982 
world  famous  men  including  the  King  of  Belgium, 
Henry  Ford,  George  Vanderbilt,  Arturo  Toscanini 
and  thousands  of  others  who  want  the  best.  Now, 
ANYONE  can  own  a Custom  Built  Scott!  My  newest 
16  tube  model,  only  $59.50  down,  $11  a month, 
F.O.B.  Chicago." 


A FEW  OF  93  AMAZING  FEATURES 


• 3 to  10  times  as  powerful  as  many  production- 
line radios  of  same  price.  • My  receivers  hold  8 
official  World's  Records  on  Foreign  Reception.  • 
50%  Higher  Fidelity  than  average  high-priced  radio 
— finer  tone  than  costliest  motion-picture  sound  sys- 
tem. • Improves  poorly  transmitted  broadcasts.  • 
Four  Static-Reducing  Systems  (both  electrical  and 
atmospheric).  • Up  to  300%  more  handling  capacity 
than  ordinary  radios.  • Can  instantly  be  adjusted 
to  difficult  receiving  location.  • NOT  SOLD 
THROUGH  STORES — 30  day  home  trial  with  Money- 
Back  Guarantee. 


GET  ALL  THE  FACTS  — MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


E.  H.  SCOTT  RADIO  LABS.,  Incorporated 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres. 

4466  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Dept.  35W7,  Chicago 

Send  all  the  facts,  order  blank,  and  Special  Offer. 
No  obligation. 
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Address 

City  and  State 

Scott  Salons  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 


For  l he  first  lime  in  years 
the  First  Series  of  Dr.  Wager’s 
hook  of  essays.  ($2.00  per 
copy). 


TO  WHOM 
IT  MAY  CONCERN 


is  now  aval 


I able 


The  First  and  Second  Series 
form  a durable  and  handsome 
sel  of  superbly  fine  essays. 


MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 

Publishers 

212  SUMMER  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
(IF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884  by  Franklin  H.  Sargent.  The 
first  and  foremost  institution  for  Dramatic 
Training  in  Acting,  Directing,  and  Teaching. 

Winter  Term  Begins  Jan.  17th 

For  Catalog  address  Secretary,  Room  180, 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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JL»  .A.  ATE  RIAL  success  depends  not  only  upon 
acquiring  but  also  upon  bolding  what  you  gain.  Your 
economic  welfare  is  constantly  threatened  by  fire,  wind- 
storm, explosion,  accident,  theft  and  otherhazards  thatare 
unpredictableand,toagreat  extent,  beyond  your  control. 

Modern  property  insurance  is  extremely  flexible  . . . . 
with  policies  available  against  practically  every  hazard 
known  to  man.  As  you  acquire,  insure  and  be  sure. 


TRAVEL... 

1938 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
announce  that  we  will  again  oper- 
ate our  European  tours  which 
have  proved  so  popular  in  the 
past  few  years. 

As  heretofore,  they  will  empha- 
size the  literary  and  historic 
aspects  of  the  countries  visited 
and  will  have  a special  appeal 
for  Oberlin  Alumni,  as  the  groups 
are  made  up,  largely  of  Oberlin 
people. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  the  most 
value  obtainable.  Opportunity  is 
offered  to  enroll  in  classes  tor 
short  study  courses  at  various 
English  and  French  Universities. 
English  Tour  under  Professor 
Breckenridge  sails  from  New 
York,  June  24th.  Six  weeks,  $380. 
French  Tour  sails  from  New  York 
on  lie  de  France,  June  22nd. 
Seven  weeks  $405. 

Parties  are  forming  now.  Write 
for  information. 

CARRICK 

TRAVEL  BUREAU 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 
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JANBY  OIL  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Protect  what  you  have  with  North  America  Policies. 
This  oldest  American  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
pany (founded  in  1792)  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
for  financial  stability  and  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  claims. 

Insurance  Company  of 
North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

and  its  affiliated  companies  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life 


A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Contractors 


Air  Conditioning 

TILE  ROOFING  A SPECIALTY 

"Good  Roofing  is  not  Cheap- 
Cheap  Roofing  is  not  Good 

AMHERST,  OHIO 
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I 

NOVEMBER  comes  again  this  year  with  its  anniversary 
day  of  peace  to  a world  which  is  filled  with  hatred 
and  distrust — to  a world  which  knows  no  peace. 

For  a moment  on  November  11,  we  shall  honor  the  war 
dead.  We  shall  honor  the  men  and  women  who  fought,  and 
slaved,  and  died  to  save  the  world  for  (softly!)  democracy. 
In  that  moment  we  shall  face  eastward  in  reverent  silence. 

But  it  shall  be  a broken  silence.  The  roar  of  guns  and 
the  screams  of  the  dying  will  echo  from  across  the  Pacific, 
where  the  two  great  nations  of  the  Orient  are  in  death 
grips.  From  across  the  Atlantic  will  come  the  echo  of 
threatening  words  by  modern  Napoleons  and  the  agony  of 
the  shattered  Spanish  republic. 

And  we  shall  decorate  Yesterday’s  Crosses. 

II 

We  should  also  prepare  New  Crosses  for  Tomorrow. 

For  we  cannot  forever  hold  a lighted  fuse  near  a powder 
keg  and  hope  that  it  will  not  explode.  War  will  come  to 
Europe — and  if  to  Europe,  then  to  the  United  States  also. 
We  need  not  delude  ourselves.  America  cannot  shut  itself 
off  from  the  world.  The  age  of  isolation  is  past. 

Will  diplomacy  save  us  from  disaster?  No.  The  hand 
of  diplomacy  has  grown  more  feeble  each  year.  Mussolini 
thumbs  his  nose  at  the  world  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
Hitler  nonchalantly  breaks  any  treaty  that  doesn’t  suit 
him.  Japan  goes  merrily  on  tearing  another  great  nation 
apart.  England,  France,  and  Russia  have  diplomatic 
jitters. 

History,  it  seems,  teaches  us  nothing.  It  should  provide 
us  with  the  one  sure  means  of  guiding  our  future — 
through  profit  from  past  experiences.  Instead,  it  provides 
the  paradox  of  1937.  Japan  is  proceeding  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Chinese  people  while  her  signature  rests — 
strangely  enough — upon  an  instrument  which  was  to  for- 
ever outlaw  war  . . . the  Kellogg  Pact!  (Then  there  was 
something,  too,  about  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  which  guar- 
anteed territorial  integrity  and  safety  to  the  Chinese 
nation.) 

Do  we  learn  nothing  from  experience  then?  Perhaps  in 
the  matter  of  facts.  We  know  that  war  is  useless,  that  it 
causes  financial  and  moral  ruin  to  those  who  engage  in  it, 
etc.  But  wars  are  not  always  started,  fought  or  won  on 
facts — or  even  a degree  of  intelligence.  Feelings  as  well 
as  facts  are  the  result  of  experience.  The  French,  for 
instance,  have  lived  in  fear  of  the  Germans  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  French  cannot  forget — neither  can  the  Ger- 


mans nor  any  other  nation  which  has  suddenly  found  a 
hostile  army  at  its  border. 

So  when  we  talk  of  progress,  and  civilization,  and  peace, 
and  security,  the  Frenchman  merely  smiles.  He  knows 
that  he  will  never  feel  secure  from  the  Germans  unless  he 
is  protected  by  a strong  army,  navy  and  air-force.  No 
peace  pacts  are  strong  enough  to  allay  the  Frenchman’s 
fear. 

After  the  great  war — in  which  we  sought  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy — there  was  a feeling  of  horror 
and  repugnance  for  the  very  idea  of  war.  Everyone  gen- 
erally agreed  that  at  last  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
received  their  share  of  fighting  and  bloodshed — that  they 
were  willing  once  more  to  give  up  savagery  for  civilization. 

But  in  1937  we  have  forgotten  much  that  we  learned 
then.  We  have  our  League  of  Nations,  our  Locarno  agree- 
ments, our  Kellogg  Peace  and  Non-Aggression  Pacts.  Yet 
the  nations  are  still  on  guard  against  each  other.  The  old 
universal  attitude  of  fear  and  antagonism  still  exists.  Ask 
any  German,  any  Italian,  any  Pole,  any  Russian — or 
Lithuanian,  or  Chinese. 

When  we  look  the  situation  over  thoroughly,  we  can 
agree  that  we  have  tried  hard  to  secure  peace,  but  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  nothing  in  regard  to  it.  We  still  have  the 
same  heritage  of  hatred  which  the  last  war  left  us.  We 
have  made  a moral  gesture  against  war.  Nothing  else.  The 
same  old  fear,  the  same  old  ambition  lurks  among  rulers 
of  the  nations.  There  are  some  who  want  to  do  a 
Napoleon.  Other  nations  fear  an  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
may  be  an  outrage  to  reason,  as  John  Gunther,  the  famous 
European  newspaper  correspondent  points  out,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  unresolved  personal  conflicts  in  the 
lives  of  various  European  politicians  may  contribute  to 
the  collapse  of  our  civilization.  For  this  is  the  age  of  dic- 
tators when  millions  depend  for  life  or  death  on  the  will  of 
Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini. 

Too,  there  is  the  attitude  of  distrust  among  the  people 
of  the  various  nations.  Past  experience,  accumulated  over 
many  years,  will  not  allow  the  citizens  of  a nation  to  for- 
get. When  the  Frenchman  kneels  in  church  to  pray,  it  is 
not  that  he  hopes  to  love  his  German  neighbor  as  himself, 
but  rather  that  he  may  be  protected  from  him.  And  when 
he  looks  towards  Germany  he  sees  not  the  cross  of  friend- 
ship, but  rather  the  shining  steel  of  the  bayonet.  Bitter 
memories  play  a large  part  in  governing  his  present  feeling 
and  actions.  “It  is  easier,”  Louis  Fischer  has  written,  “to 
shake  the  world  in  ten  days  than  to  remold  it  in  fifteen 
years.” 


New  Crosses 

for 

Tomorrow 


A Northwestern  University  student’s 
reaction  to  war  and  the  present  world 
situation.  ( Reprinted  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Alumni  News.) 


My  Classmates  ami 
friends  — perhaps  we  are 
trembling  a little.  Like  two  great 
walls  closing  in  on  us  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  squeezing  and 
and  crushing  the  hopes  and  ideals  which 
we  hold,  comes  the  rumble  of  war. 

As  those  walls  draw  nearer,  we  struggle 
vainly  to  hold  them  back,  lest  our  lives  and  the 
happiness  which  we  seek  be  smeared  over  the  shell- 
torn  earth.  But  what  hope  is  there  in  the  fists  of  babies 
beating  against  steel  walls  pushed  onward  by  powerful 
machinery?  For  three  years,  now,  I have  joined  with 
other  collegians  in  peace  organizations  on  campus.  We 
have  argued  the  problems  of  war  from  every  angle;  we 
have  put  on  peace  demonstrations  and  paraded  through 
campus  with  banners  screaming  our  denunciation  of  war; 
we  have  organized  forum  discussions;  we  have  pleaded 
and  cried  out  and  worked  oui'selves  into  frenzies.  And 
all  for  what? 

In  desperation  we  have  placed  our  hope  in  a great 
national  peace  organization.  A nation-wide  movement  for 
peace  with  millions  of  American  citizens  for  a common 
goal — perhaps  in  this  we  can  find  security.  And  turning 
our  efforts  to  these  movements  we  find  within  such  intense 
internal  strife  that  immediately  we  lose  faith.  We  find  them 
aiming  at  the  common  goal  of  peace,  but  we  find  them 
fighting  bitterly  among  themselves  as  to  the  way  that 
peace  may  be  achieved.  Can  we  find  peace  by  isolating 
America  and  letting  the  rest  of  world  wreck  itself  in  war; 
or  can  we  find  peace  only  by  keeping  war  out  of  the  world? 
It  is  questions  like  this  and  many  more  that  have  split  the 
great  peace  organization  into  jealous,  bitter  factions.  And 
while  those  who  would  have  peace  argue  and  fight  over 
the  method  to  keep  America  out  of  war,  the  walls  close 
more  rapidly  and  surely  about  me  and  the  rest  of  the  youth 
of  our  country.  How  soon  will  it  be  before  we  will  be 
crushed  between  them? 

Some  morning  I will  awaken  to  hear  the  tramping  of 
feet  on  Main  Street — the  sound  of  my  friends  and  class- 
mates marching  off  to  war.  I shall  be  firm!  I shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  war;  I shall  keep  my  pacifist  pledge. 
My  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  restated;  my 
conviction  that  all  international  strife  may  be  settled 
more  surely  by  peaceful  means  than  by  war  will  be  re- 
acclaimed. And  then  gradually  the  small  group  which 
stands  with  me  will  dwindle  away.  Their  feet,  too,  will 
join  the  marching  throngs  going  out  to  kill.  The  blare  of 
trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  waving  of  flags  will  be 
too  much.  No  matter  what  may  have  been  the  convictions 
of  a great  people  in  peace  time,  the  dagger  of  war  propa- 
ganda strikes  rapidly  and  certainly  to  turn  a home-loving 
people  into  a cauldron  of  patriotic  aggression.  The  red 
labels  of  coward  and  slacker  and  traitor  will  be  plastered 
on  those  who  dare  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience. 

And  then  I will  begin  to  feel  the  icy-silence 
that  permeates  the  room  when  I go 
into  the  presence  of  my  parents. 


Finally  when  I can 
stand  it  no  longer  my 
father  will  say  to  me  that 
he  regrets  that  he  is  too  old 
to  enlist  for  he  is  ashamed  that 
there  is  no  one  in  his  family  to  de- 
fend the  children  and  women  and  coun- 
try from  the  fiendish  heathens.  And  my 
girl  will  leave  me,  saying  curtly  that  she 
wishes  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  who 
is  so  great  a coward.  Beneath  the  onslaught  I shall 
stagger  and  fall. 

All  my  dreams  of  a home  and  children,  all  my  ambition 
for  happiness  and  contentment  and  brotherly  love,  all  my 
ideals  of  truth  and  beauty  and  justice  will  die  that  day  I 
hear  the  hollow  sound  of  my  feet  marching  on  Main  street. 


I am  not  a pessimist  at  heart.  But  my  hope  for  living 
my  life  normally  to  the  vary  end  is  small  indeed,  when  I 
consider  the  present  international  outlook.  I am  young, 
healthy,  and  have  no  binding  ties — ideal  for  the  require- 
ments of  war.  And  if  war  comes,  involving  the  United 
States,  I,  along  with  a millon  others  in  much  the  same 
position  as  I,  shall  go,  of  course.  But  I will  not  want  to 
go.  Unlike  young  Vittorio  Mussolini,  I shall  not  look  upon 
it  as  a sport — like  duck  hunting  in  the  fall.  I do  not  think 
I am  a coward  (what  is  bravery  anyhow?),  but  I am  sure 
I would  not  relish  killing  a man,  perhaps  I could  sooth  my 
conscience  by  charging  such  murder  up  to  self-defense. 
All  the  stories  about  the  super-bravery  of  the  man  wanting 
to  go  to  war  is  pure  rot.  There  is  more  truth  in  the  speech 
of  Captain  Hoyt  to  his  reci’uits  in  Gods  of  Yesterday: 
“Trouble  with  you  youngsters  is  that  you  have  been  fed 
up  on  poobah.  And  the  myth  of  the  fearless  fighter.  Put 
it  out  of  your  mind.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Some  are 
less  afraid  than  others.  Some  are  drunker — take  your 
choice.”  Perhaps  he  is  right.  I shall  have  to  make  my 
decision. 

To  a large  extent,  the  novelists  have  given  us  a truer 
picture  of  war  than  have  the  historians — as  to  what  hap- 
pens to  the  men  who  go  to  war.  Somewhere,  in  one  of  the 
many  books  which  I have  read  there  is  a passage  which 
goes  like  this: 

“And  suddenly  the  whole  earth  about  me  was  con- 
vulsed in  agony.  The  air  was  filled  in  one  great  crescendo 
with  the  screams  of  bullets  and  men.  Tons  of  earth  were 
vomited  skywards  and  men  who  had  been  buried  were  torn 
from  their  graves  again  and  hurled  once  more  among  those 
who  still  clung  feebly  to  life.  And  over  all,  the  scent  of 
Death.” 

I think  I remembered  this  particular  paragraph  because 
of  the  graphic  picture  which  it  presented  in  so  few  words, 
remembered  it  because  it  explained  somewhat  a statement 
which  an  army  man  had  made  at  a dinner  I once  attended. 
“War  IS  hell,”  he  said.  “Men  can  go  through  it  all 
They  can  kill  and  torture.  They  can  see  Death 
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face  to  face.  And  they  can  come  home  after  it’s  all  over, 
unscathed,  physically  whole.  But  will  not  be  the  same 
men  who  went  away  to  war.  They  will  have  changed 
inside.” 

It  is  that  change  which  I fear  more  than  physical  injury. 

Many  of  the  war  novels  I'eveal  a discernable  pattern  to 
the  psychological  change  or  breakdown  which  affects  the 
soldier  whether  he  be  at  the  front,  or  back  of  the  lines. 
Let  us  look  at  the  pattern: 

The  recruit  labors  under  a curious  complex.  He  is 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  men  who  have  faced  the  enemy’s 
fire.  He  feels  like  a freshman — a member  of  the  great 
untried.  He  wants  to  get  into  the  fight  so  he  can  be  one  of 
the  “regular”  group.  But  this  desire  for  action  is  not 
always  catered  to.  For  war  is  not  constant  activity.  Part 
of  the  strategy  of  winning  comes  from  watchful  waiting 
and  the  knowledge  of  when  to  strike.  The  wearing  down 
process  begins  with  this  waiting.  In  Gods  of  Yesterday  and 
Under  Fire,  James  Warner  Bellah  and  Henry  Barbusse  de- 
scribe the  feeling:  “They  are  waiting,  waiting;  a waiting 
that  extends  and  seems  eternal.”  “Enthusiasm  is  allayed, 
and  there  remains  only  the  infinite  fatigue,  that  rises  and 
overwhelms  us,  and  the  infinite  waiting  that  begins  all 
over  again.” 

In  this  waiting  man  has  time  to  think  of  the  days  gone 
by,  what  lies  ahead,  of  the  things  he  might  have  done,  of 
the  things  he  didn’t  do.  And  all  at  once  he  is  afraid  he 
might  not  get  the  opportunity  to  take  up  life  again  where 
he  left  off.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  front,  and  the  terror  sinks 
down  deep.  Then  comes  the  question : “Why  must  all  this 
be?”  There  is  no  answer.  Death  must  be  faced,  for  no 
individual  reason. 

Facing  death  is  not  pleasant.  Thus  Andreas  Latzko  in 
Men  Under  Fire:  “And  he  felt  how  inch  by  inch,  a dumb, 
icy  horror  arose  within  him  and  paralyzed  his  breathing, 
as  though  the  earth  overhead,  upheld  by  only  a thin  scaf- 
folding, had  already  laid  its  intolerable  weight  upon  his 
chest.  And  that  prancing  ghost,  that  giggling  death’s 
hand  . . . affected  him  like  a nightmare.  He  could  have 
roared  out,  shouted  to  all  mankind  to  the  depths  of  his  soul 
asking  why  he  had  been  tossed  there,  why  he  would  have 
to  lie  there  until  he  turned  into  carrion  or  a crazy  man. 


He  saw  no  meaning  to  it  at  all  . . . What  madness  to  be 
crouching  there  waiting  for  death  with  idiotic  patience,  to 
perish  on  the  naked  earth  with  blood  and  filth.  . . 

After  that  first  touch  of  horror  and  the  sudden  desire 
to  live  through  it  all  in  spite  of  everything,  there  comes 
a frantic,  almost  hysterical  fighting  spirit — the  desire  to 
win,  the  determination  not  to  give  in,  not  to  die.  They  call 
it  the  winning  spirit — the  force  which,  once  turned  on, 
carried  one  on  indefinitely,  pushing  on  to  the  limits  of 
physical  being  in  a blind  striving  to  win  at  any  cost.  Some- 
times ...  a great  many  times,  this  will  to  live  wins.  And 
sometimes  death  wins. 

The  aftermath  of  the  fight  brings  hate.  Hate  can  be  a 
growing  thing;  or  it  can  come  all  at  once.  In  war  it  is 
likely  to  come  suddenly.  The  butchery,  the  agony,  the 
brutality  bring  it  on.  And  where  formerly  one  killed  auto- 
matically simply  because  of  an  order  to  shoot  now  a pur- 
pose appears — revenge.  To  kill  . . . kill  with  a purpose. 

Thus  one  becomes  friends  with  Death. 

For  those  whose  minds  do  not  snap,  whose  losses  have 
been  not  too  great,  there  remains  only  bitterness.  Go  back 
to  normal  life?  . . . weary,  broken,  burned  out  and  with- 
out hope,  to  grow  older — and  as  the  years  pass  by  to  fall 
into  ruin?  There  will  be  memories:  “The  days,  the  weeks, 
the  years  out  there  shall  come  back  again,  and  our  dead 
comrades  shall  stand  up  and  march  with  us  again,  our 
heads  shall  be  clear,  we  shall  have  a purpose,  and  so  we 
shall  march,  our  dead  comrades,  the  years  at  the  front 
behind  us: — against  whom,  against  whom?”  (From  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.) 

Thus  the  war  pattern. 

It  is  not  pleasant.  It  is  true.  Members  of  my  own  fam- 
ily who  fought  in  the  World  War  have  proved  it  true. 

V 

Since  I am  expecting  war  to  come,  and  since  I am  aware 
of  what  probably  will  happen  to  me  inside  even  if  I were 
to  come  back  alive,  what  am  I going  to  do  about  it? 

Nothing.  I shall  go,  if  necessary. 

I will  not  come  back.  Though  I have  no  particular  desire 
to,  I shall  probably  become  a bronze  name  plate  beside  a 
tree  on  Northwestern’s  memorial  avenue  of  elms. 
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Dec.  17 — Allegheny,  here. 

Jan.  8 — Mt.  Union,  here. 

Jan.  11 — Kenyon,  there. 

Jan.  14 — Hobart,  here. 

Jan.  22 — Wooster,  here. 

Feb.  4 — Muskingum,  here. 
Feb.  8 — Ohio  Wesleyan,  there. 
Feb.  11 — Knox,  there. 

Feb.  12 — Beloit,  there. 

Feb.  16 — Denison,  there. 

Feb.  19 — Case,  here. 

Feb.  21 — Glen  Gray  Game. 
Feb.  26 — Rochester,  here. 


Announcing . . . 

Members  of 

Aelioian 

LIVING  IN  CRISIS 

The  biennial  award  of  the 

Aelioian  Fellowship,  amount- 
ing to  $1,000,  will  be  made 
this  spring  to  some  member 
of  the  Society  who  proposes 
to  enter  upon  serious  gradu- 
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Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

ate  study. 

President  of  Oberlin  College 

Interested  alumnae  mem- 

bers  of  Aelioian  may  secure 
application  blanks  from  Dean 
Carl  Wittke,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Gradu- 
ate Study,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Published  December  6th, 
price  $1.25 

T ▼ 

The  completed  application 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 

Publishers 

Committee  on  Graduate 
Study  before  March  16, 
1938. 
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Ithaca 

Oberlin  graduates  who  live  in  Ith- 
aca assembled  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Juanita  B.  Bates,  ’91,  November  21  to 
meet  Miss  Charlotte  Ludlum  who  this 
year  holds  the  L.  L.  S.  Fellowship,  and 
is  studying  at  Cornell.  Twenty-seven 
had  accepted  the  invitation  and  en- 
joyed getting  better  acquainted  and 
renewing  memories  of  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Barnes,  ’26,  Mrs.  Barnes,  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  ’28,  gave  a program  of  music 
on  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano,  and  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  MacDaniels,  ’12,  sang  a 
group  of  songs. 

Otis  Curtis,  ’36,  son  of  Professor 
Otis  Curtis,  ’ll,  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  ’13, 
was  the  most  recent  alumnus  present. 
All  were  disappointed  that  Professor 
Cony  Sturgis  and  Mrs.  Sturgis,  who 
are  spending  the  year  in  Ithaca,  could 
not  be  present,  and  regretted  also  the 
absence  of  Professor  R.  E.  Cushman, 
’ll,  and  Clarissa  F.  Cushman,  ’ll 
who  has  recently  attained  fame  as  a 
novelist. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Tenney,  ’23,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  group  for  the 
coming  year,  and  Miss  Gladys  Sper- 
ling, ’27,  Secretary.  It  was  voted  to 
hold  a meeting  in  January. 

Akron 

On  October  8,  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Akron  held  a joint  dinner 
meeting  with  the  Alumni  Association 
at  the  Marialta  Motor  Inn  to  celebrate 
the  Centennial  of  Coeducation.  Twen- 
ty-five people  attended. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burroughs,  master  of 
ceremonies,  introduced  Dr.  Earl  Cre- 
craft,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
at  Akron  University,  who  spoke  on  the 
peace  movement  and  international 
affairs. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Anderson  brought  back 
interesting  news  of  the  day’s  events 
in  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Burroughs  read  a telegram 
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from  President  Wilkins  acknowledg- 
ing one  sent  him  by  the  group. 

Mr.  Melvin  Boice,  chairman  of  the 
Alumni  Association’s  nominating 
committee,  presented  the  following 
officers,  who  had  been  elected  that 
evening:  President,  Paul  Warner; 

Vice-President,  Kenneth  Darling; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  James  Alpeter;  and 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Kittelberger. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Akron 
Women’s  Club  was  held  on  November 
13  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Pearce. 

Mrs.  Charles  Novotny,  chorister, 
led  the  group  in  several  Oberlin  songs. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Charles  Fluke, 
announced  that  the  Oberlin  Men’s 
Glee  Club  would  give  a concert  in 
Akron  on  January  3rd. 

Several  songs  were  charmingly  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Marianne  Pflueger. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  William 
Brown,  instructor  in  Fine  Arts  at 
Oberlin.  His  illustrated  talk  on  mod- 
ern architecture  was  most  instructive, 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience. 


Chicago  Women 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Ober- 
lin Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  13  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Segur,  ’26. 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Paulson  presided. 

Miss  Florence  I.  Otis,  ’09,  spoke  on 
“The  Art  of  Being  Sensitive.”  In 
twenty  years  or  more  of  teaching,  Miss 
Otis  has  evolved  a very  interesting 
theory  that  the  word  sensitive  is 
known  only  through  its  mis-applica- 
tion  rather  than  its  correct  meaning. 
Not  only  did  she  draw  on  her  own  ex- 
perience in  establishing  her  point,  but 
from  papers  written  for  Professor 
Lew  Sarrett  of  Noi'thwestern  Uni- 
versity, whose  English  classes  she 
has  acted  as  reader. 

Considerable  merriment  was 
aroused  by  a game  suggested  by  Mrs. 


Bob  Wilcox  and 
his  Orchestra  will 
entertain  Alumni  Clubs 


Victor  Ewald,  ’26,  in  which  the  name 
of  a prominent  Oberlinite  was  pinned 
on  evei’y  woman’s  back  and  she  was 
expected  to  guess  who  it  was  by  ques- 
tions answerable  by  yes  and  no.  A 
prize  was  given  to  the  one  guessing 
the  largest  number. 

Cleveland  Women 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  small 
class  groups  with  the  following  people 
acting  as  hostesses:  1877-1904,  Mrs. 
Ellery  P.  Edwards  and  Miss  Myra 
Merrick;  1905-1908,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Pin- 
ney;  1909-1912,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wheaton; 
1913-1916,  Mrs.  John  Love;  1917- 
1920,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Chaney;  1921- 
1923,  Mrs.  Frank  Carl;  1924-1926, 
Miss  Loretta  Potter;  1925,  Mrs.  Karl 
Prindle;  1931-1933,  Mrs.  Culver  Hale 
and  Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart;  1934-1936, 
Miss  Edith  Bligh. 

On  December  19th,  they  are  having 
their  annual  Christmas  tea  from  5 :00 
to  7 :00  at  the  Cleveland  Club. 

Pittsburgh 

The  program  of  the  year  began  on 
September  11th,  with  a tea  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Geegan,  ’96,  and 
Miss  Sylvia  Geegan,  ’29,  in  honor  of 
six  freshman  gii’ls  and  other  women 
students  from  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
who  returned  to  College  this  fall. 

On  September  18th,  they  held  their 
annual  picnic  at  North  Park.  About 
50  members  were  present  and  an  ex- 
cellent supper,  cooked  outdoors,  was  a 
welcome  treat  to  all. 

Their  latest  event  was  a theater 
party  at  the  Kilbuck  Theater,  “the 
world’s  smallest  theater,”  to  see  a 
new  play,  “Stardust,”  to  help  raise 
money  for  their  scholarship  fund. 
This  was  November  4th. 

They  are  looking  forward  to  their 
banquet  on  January  28th,  and  the 
honor  of  having  President  Wilkins  as 
their  guest  speaker.  It  will  be  held  at 
the  Yale-Harvard-Princeton  Club. 

Classmates  in  Penn- 
sylvania Gather 

On  November  6,  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1932  met  at  the  Berkshire 
Hotel  in  Reading,  Pa.  There  were  ten 
people  present  to  enjoy  dinner  and  an 
evening  of  reminiscence.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  another  meeting  in  the 
spring,  and  to  include  also  members 
of  the  classes  of  1929  through  1934. 
Mrs.  A.  Kenneth  Miller,  159  Overhill 
Road,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  will  arrange 
for  contacting  members  of  those 
classes  who  live  in  the  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  or  New  Jersey 
area.  They  would  like  to  have  any 
people  in  this  area  who  have  recently 
changed  their  addresses  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mrs.  Miller  in  the  near 
future. 
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WILL  you  see  Gandhi?”  my 
friends  asked  when  I was  plan- 
ning to  go  to  India. 

“I  presume  not,”  I answered,  “He 
cannot  see  every  visitor  to  his  coun- 
try.” 

“You  will  see  Gandhi  and  he  will 
talk  with  you!”  said  one  of  his  de- 
voted followers. 

“I  would  like  to,”  I replied,  “but 
he  cannot  see  everyone.” 

“You  must  see  him;  and  he  will 
want  to  see  you  when  he  knows,”  was 
the  response.  With  this  encourage- 
ment I wrote  to  Mr.  Desai,  Gandhi’s 
secretary,  enclosing  my  official  intro- 
duction from  Oberlin  College. 

Mail  was  delayed.  The  invitation 
reached  me  at  my  farthest  point 
northwest,  and  left  little  margin  of 
time  before  Gandhi  was  to  start  for 
the  National  Congress.  I made  rapid 
changes  of  plan  and  found  myself, 
after  a detour  of  one  thousand  miles 
and  forty-four  hours  of  travel,  in 
Wardha,  an  industrial  town  in  the 
midst  of  India’s  central  cotton  area. 
Mr.  Desai  met  me.  In  the  only  auto- 
mobile for  hire,  a car  of  uncertain 
age  but  certainly  on  the  side  of  wan- 
ing strength  and  comfort,  we  drove 
five  and  a half  miles.  A dirt  road 
made  only  by  the  travel  of  pedes- 
trians and  bullock  carts,  led  to  the 
little  village  on  the  edge  of  which 
the  great  leader  now  lives. 

At  the  door  of  his  home  he  met 
me,  most  simply  and  graciously,  speak- 
ing perfect  English.  I was  in  the 
presence  of  the  Oriental  most  widely 
talked  about  in  the  West,  the  man 
most  significant  in  India’s  recent  civil 
and  political  history,  the  non-Chris- 
tian who  has  stirred  the  conscience 
of  Christians  the  world  over  by  his 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  the  sacrificial 
spirit  of  the  Cross. 

Mohandes  Karamchand  Gandhi  is 
sixty-eight  years  old,  born  in  1869  in 
Porbandar  on  the  northwestern  coast 
of  India.  This  is  a city  of  ancient 
traditions  and  temples,  engaged  in 
local  industries  such  as  quarrying  and 
weaving,  and  in  brisk  coast-wise  com- 
merce reaching  even  to  eastern 
Africa.  The  Gandhi  family  belongs 
to  the  “Bania”  caste,  that  of  traders 
and  money  lenders.  Mohandas’  father 
was  for  twenty-five  years  Dewan, 
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chief  minister,  of  the  state.  The  in- 
fluence of  all  these  elements  upon  his 
development  is  easily  detected. 

As  a young  man  he  studied  law  in 
England  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  London.  In 
1893,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
went  to  South  Africa,  where  many 
Indians  had  gone  for  work.  They 
were  resented  by  the  blacks  and  re- 
garded as  inferiors  by  the  whites; 
they  were  denied  civil  rights.  Young 
Gandhi  became  the  head  of  the  In- 
dian community  and  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  passive  resistance.  This 
seemed  to  him  the  only  resistance 
consistent  with  the  religious  convic- 


and  unity,  the  courageous  uncovering 
of  India’s  weaknesses  and  sins,  nota- 
bly the  strife  between  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  and  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  to  the  “untouchables.” 
For  Gandhi,  all  Indians  are  “blood 
brothers  and  sisters,”  however  dif- 
ferent may  be  their  stage  of  advance- 
ment in  the  long,  long  process  of 
struggle  and  rebirths. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  government  and  Gandhi, 
there  have  been  truces  but  no  solu- 
tion. Gandhi  and  his  followers  have 
endured  imprisonment  for  their  civil 
disobedience.  He  has  undergone  self- 
imposed  fastings  as  protest  and  also 
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Pictures  of  Gandhi's  house , 
temple  at  W ai  and  Benares 
on  the  Ganges  taken  by 
Miss  Fitch. 


tions  of  Hindus,  and  alone  possibly 
effective  in  dealing  with  so  mighty 
a power  as  Britain.  At  that  time,  he 
believed  some  connection  between 
Britain  and  India  desirable,  a belief 
which  has  gradually  changed  to  his 
present  insistence  upon  complete  in- 
dependence for  India. 

After  twenty  years,  he  returned  to 
India,  a recognized  leader.  Men 
gathered  about  him  for  religious  medi- 
tation and  for  consideration  of  na- 
tional problems — religion  and  na- 
tionalism cannot  be  divorced  among 
the  Hindus.  In  the  autumn  of  1918, 
the  movement  for  passive  resistance 
was  initiated.  This  includes  non-co- 
operation  with  the  British  in  matters 
of  government  and  of  economics,  non- 
conformity to  the  West  in  culture.  It 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  redis- 
covery and  revival  of  the  rich  indi- 
genous heritage  of  India,  the  quick- 
ening of  national  self-consciousness 


as  vicarious  penance  for  the  sins  of 
his  own  people.  Oriental  philosophy 
finds  in  such  actions  spiritual  power 
to  influence  the  affairs  of  men.  His 
disinterested  devotion  to  his  cause 
and  to  the  needs  of  individuals,  his 
long  periods  of  retirement  for  medita- 
tion, his  austere  asceticism  have  won 
for  him  the  veneration  and  devotion 
of  India’s  millions.  Spontaneously 
they  have  come  to  speak  of  him  and 
to  him  as  “Mahatma,”  Great  Soul, 
which  now  is  often  “Mahatmaji,”  the 
diminutive  of  endearment. 

Gandhi  was  long  the  head  of  the 
National  Congress  party.  In  1934  he 
withdrew.  The  West  has  spoken  oi 
the  setting  of  Gandhi’s  star.  This  is 
to  misunderstand,  as  I learned  soon 
after  reaching  India.  His  followers 
wear  the  “Gandhi  cap,”  a simple  crea- 
tion usually  of  homespun  cotton  khad- 
dar.  Everywhere  I saw  this  silent 
testimony  of  personal  allegiance  to 
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the  man  and  political  commitment  to 
the  Congress  party. 

“For  the  true  Hindu,”  to  quote  one 
of  his  disciples  “man’s  life  is  divided 
into  three  periods — that  of  youth  in 
training,  that  of  the  householder,  who 
carries  responsibilities  of  family  and 
community,  and  that  of  the  recluse, 
who,  in  maturity  and  age,  retires  for 
meditation.  So  Gandhi  has  retired. 
But  how!  not  to  the  Himalayas  to 
bury  himself  in  soma  cave  or  sit  under 
some  tree;  but  to  a poor  village  to 
identify  himself  more  fully  with  the 
villagers,  accepting  all  their  hard- 
ships, recognizing  that  India  is  a rural 
country  and  its  problems  are  problems 
of  tha  village.”  Thus  it  was  in  a vil- 
lage that  I found  him. 

He  is  in  better  health  and  less  thin 
than  in  most  pictures  we  have  seen. 
He  wore  a generous  piece  of  khaddar 
draped  about  shoulders  and  hips.  He 
escorted  me  into  the  main  room,  mo- 
tioned me  to  the  coarse  reed  mat  in 
his  corner,  and  said:  “Will  you  make 
yourself  comfortable  here  or  shall  I 
give  you  something  higher  upon  which 
to  sit?”  I could  not  picture  myself 
upon  a box  or  stool  with  Gandhi  at 
my  feet,  and  assured  him  that  I 
should  be  comfortable  on  the  floor. 
Then  he  excused  himself  as  a group 
of  village  women  arrived.  “I  will  see 
what  these  sisters  want,”  he  said.  I 
could  watch  his  back  as  he  squatted 
on  the  porch  before  them  and  one  in- 
tense, strained  face  looking  up  to  his. 

Here  was  opportunity  to  study  my 
surroundings.  The  house  has  mud 
floor  and  walls  like  any  villager’s,  but 
it  is  larger,  with  considerable  ground 
about  it,  clean  and  well  ordered. 
There  is  a porch  across  the  front  and 
side,  where  various  activities  are  car- 
ried on.  The  four  corners  of  the 
main  room  are  evidently  the  homes 
of  as  many  men  of  the  household. 
Gandhi’s  own  corner  at  the  back 
right,  is  perhaps  five  or  ten  feet.  Low 
wooden  shelves  on  the  side  make  a bit 
of  separation;  other  shelves,  sunk  in 
the  wall,  hold  more  of  his  books.  A 
narrow  mattress  upon  the  mat  is  his 
seat  by  day  and  bed  by  night. 

Returning,  Gandhi  seated  himself 
upon  this  mattress;  I was  on  the  reed 
mat  at  his  feet.  “Of  what  shall  we 
talk?”  he  asked.  I explained  why  I 
had  come  to  India — to  try  to  under- 
stand what  the  various  religions  mean 
to  their  adherents — and  ended:  “What 
shall  I tell  my  students  is  the  essence 
of  Hinduism?” 


“It  is  the  real  belief — I cannot  say 
the  real  life,”  he  began,  “held  all  over 
India,  that  all  life  is  one  and  that  it 
is  embraced  in  something  higher  than 
our  human  life,  call  that  something 
God,  Allah,  or  what  you  will.  There 
is  a book  with  the  title  ‘Vishnu  of  the 
Thousand  Names,’  which  means  that 
the  one  God  is  called  by  any  and 
every  name.  It  is  equally  true  to  say 
that  God  is  nameless,  for  no  name 
can  express  his  essential  being. 

“The  Hindu  believes  that  all  life  is 
one  and  therefore  that  salvation  is 
possible  for  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
not  merely  man.  To  be  sure,  salva- 
tion can  be  attained  only  through  the 
human  form,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  man  is  superior  to  other  crea- 
tures in  such  a sense  that  he  is  lord 
over  all  and  has  the  right  to  prey 
upon  them,  as  you  of  the  West  be- 
lieve. So  all  exploitation  is  excluded. 
With  this  conviction  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  indulgence,  no  taking  of 
anything  not  needed,  for  the  sake  of 
mere  enjoyment.” 

Two  days  later,  I was  in  Benares, 
the  most  holy  city  of  Hinduism. 
Gandhi’s  words  were  central  in  my 
thought,  as  I was  being  rowed  slowly 
down  the  sacred  Ganges,  passing  the 
ghats,  great  flights  of  steps  and  plat- 
forms leading  from  the  river  up  to  the 
temples  and  pilgrim  hostels.  To  bathe 
in  the  Ganges  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
every  Hindu;  to  die  by  its  waters  the 
highest  boon. 

Children  play  upon  the  long  ter- 
raced steps  and  peddlers  cry  then- 
wares ; cows,  goats,  dogs  wander  at 
will;  crows  keep  up  incessant  chatter, 
and  light  anywhere  in  easy  familiarity. 
At  the  water’s  edge,  the  people  bathe, 
the  family  laundering  is  done,  brass 
pans  and  kettles  are  scoured;  water 
jars  are  filled.  Amidst  all  this  tur- 
moil, on  little  turrets  or  platforms, 
on  tiny  rafts  along  shore,  on  the  steps 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  are  men 
at  worship,  utterly  oblivious  of  what 
goes  on,  absorbed  in  meditation. 

How  impossible  it  seemed!  Yet 
Gandhi’s  words  gave  me  the  key:  “The 
essence  of  Hinduism  is  belief  in  the 
oneness  of  all  life.”  All  activities  of 
life,  all  forms  of  life  merged  in  one, 
the  presence  of  the  sacred  river  mak- 
ing more  clear  and  inherent  sacred- 
ness of  all;  all  part  of  the  religion  of 
a people  who  draw  little  distinction 
between  sacred  and  secular  and  who 
find  no  incongruities.  There  is  charm 
and  power  in  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity and  naivete  of  it  all. 


Yes,  to  us  Benares  is  horrible!  but 
it  is  compelling! 

To  return  to  Gandhi : As  we  talked, 
he  was  spinning  on  a tiny  wheel,  in- 
expensive, portable.  The  spinning 
wheel  has  been  adopted  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  Congress  Party,  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  Nationalist  flag. 
He  said,  “I  spin  to  give  you  a demon- 
stration and  not  to  waste  time.  I 
work  with  my  hands  to  return  some- 
thing of  what  my  Maker  gives  in 
food  and  clothing.” 

We  spoke  of  the  economic  problem 
of  making  village  people  self-sustain- 
ing by  such  supplementary  industries, 
of  the  efforts  to  break  the  caste  sys- 
tem and  give  the  untouchables 
common  human  rights,  of  the  political 
and  religious  problems  involved  in 
their  growing  group-consciousness 
and  in  the  various  “communities,” 
Hindu,  Moslem,  and  Christian,  which 
are  officially  recognized,  and  of  the 
question  of  all  questions  in  India,  na- 
tional independence. 

“What  do  you  hope  for  from  the 
coming  National  Congress?”  I asked. 
He  smiled  and  said,  “We  may  hope 
for  everything.  What  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  is  another  matter.” 

After  this  non-committal  reply, 
and  a moment’s  hesitation,  he  became 
the  fearless  and  flaming  prophet: 
“There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate 
outcome.  A mighty  country  like  ours 
cannot  always  be  a poor  and  subject 
country,  bending  to  the  will  of  a 
people  of  alien  race.  When  freedom 
will  come  and  how,  I cannot  say,  but 
come  it  will — perhaps  sooner  than 
some  of  us  dare  hope.  Who  could 
have  dreamed,  two  years  in  advance, 
of  the  successful  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia? We  hope  our  independence  will 
not,  need  not  be  won  that  way;  but 
in  one  way  or  another,  sooner  or 
later,  it  will  surely  come.” 

So  simply  had  he  spoken  that  I al- 
most forgot  the  greatness  of  this  little 
man.  He  was  too  natural,  too  human, 
to  cast  any  spell.  His  quiet,  confident 
conviction  made  his  words  compelling, 
but  there  was  need  to  recall  what  one 
knew  of  him  to  sense  all  these  quali- 
ties which  make  him  the  vibrant  per- 
sonality he  is.  I became  most  con- 
scious of  his  magnetic  power  through 
others  who  know  him  well. 

As  Mr.  Desai  had  business  with  the 
Mahatma  before  our  departure,  I 
talked  with  Madeline  Slade,  daughter 
of  a British  Vice-Admiral,  who  has 
been  with  Gandhi  eleven  years.  She 
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was  on  the  porch,  cleaning  lanterns 
with  wood  ash.  She  spoke  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  this  life  close  to 
nature,  and  added:  “If  we  are  cer- 
tain the  road  we  have  taken  is  the 
wrong  road,  we  go  back,  do  we  not? 
even  if  we  are  not  certain  where  the 
right  road  will  lead.” 

Mis.  Gandhi  passed  in  and  out, 
busy  with  household  tasks,  but  was 
not  introduced;  a lively  four-year-old 
grandson  played  about.  There  were 
two  or  three  young  men  at  work,  one 
making  a pen  out  of  a piece  of  ivory. 
I asked  if  ivory  made  good  pens. 
“That’s  what  I am  trying  to  find  out,” 
he  said.  This  is  typical — Gandhi  and 
his  followers  are  constantly  trying  to 
find  out  ways  to  utilize  India’s  re- 
sources, to  save  her  from  economic  de- 
pendence. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  their  lives 
to  the  work  are  welcome  to  come  and 
learn  of  him.  Then  by  twos  and  threes, 
they  go  out  to  become  integral  parts 
of  scattered  villages,  spreading  the 
gospel  of  self-respect,  of  means  of 
possible  self-support,  of  simple  sani- 


tation, of  practice  of  the  unity  of  all 
life  in  mutual  respect  and  service. 

In  1932,  the  Society  for  the  Up- 
lift of  the  Depressed  Classes,  was  or- 
ganized; now  there  are  branches  in 
thirty  or  more  states,  pushing  at 
every  weak  point  in  the  opposition  to 
open  the  way  for  the  outcasts,  and 
preparing  them  to  appreciate  and 
utilize  new  opportunities. 

On  the  edge  of  a small  village  a few 
miles  from  Delhi,  there  is  an  indus- 
trial school  for  training  outcast  boys, 
one  of  four  in  North  India  maintained 
by  this  Society.  As  Mr.  Malkani,  the 
Principal,  showed  me  the  plant  and 
work,  he  talked  freely  of  Gandhi  with 
a devotion  akin  to  religious  rever- 
ence. He  said  in  substance,  “His  uni- 
queness lies  in  the  fact  that  he  sees 
life  whole,  that  he  can  put  the  em- 
phasis on  the  social,  or  economic,  or 
political,  or  religious,  as  each  year 
seems  to  demand  ....  Gandhi  re- 
tired! His  vitality,  his  active  spirit 
will  never  let  him  retire!  Wherever 
he  is,  men  flock  to  him;  he  is  a living 
spring,  always  receiving  from  the 
deep  currents  of  life,  always  giving. 


Wherever  we  are,  he  is  with  us  ... 

I have  told  him  that  he  makes  us  all 
hypocrites,  for  he  makes  us  feel  and 
talk  better  than  we  are  ....  Other 
men  are  reformers,  thinkers,  saints, 
social  workers — he  is  all  of  these  and 
more.  We  cannot  understand  it,  but 
in  him  there  is  something  more.” 
Suddenly  he  asked:  “Would  you 
like  to  see  a recent  picture  of 
Gandhi?”  He  led  me  up  outside 
stairs  to  the  upper  room  on  the  roof. 
The  first  thing  one  sees  on  entering 
is  a painting,  black  on  gold — an  old 
man  with  back  turned,  a cloth  loosely 
draped  about  the  shoulders  and  hips, 
legs  bare,  body  bent,  head  bowed,  a 
thick  staff  in  his  hand,  moving  on 
with  step  strong,  into  the  light — radi- 
ant with  glory  ahead  of  him  and 
around  him.  “So,”  Malkani  said,  “Ma- 
hatmaji  goes  always  ahead,  alone, 
toward  the  light.” 

This  is  the  man  who  more  than  any 
other  holds  the  future  of  India  in  his 
consecrated  hands,  at  whose  feet  re- 
verently, hopefully,  the  masses  of 
India  sit. 


President  Wilkins’  New  Book  Appears 
“To  Whom  It  May  Concern”  Reprinted 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.  By 
Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager.  Bos- 
ton: Marshall  Jones  Company. 

1937.  (Reissue.)  $2.00. 

Nine  years  ago,  Professor  Wager 
was  happily  induced  to  bring  together, 
in  a volume  entitled  To  Whom  It  May 
Concern,  a selection  of  those  essays 
upon  men  and  matters  which,  under 
the  same  rubric,  had  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  this  magazine.  De- 
mands for  the  book  were  so  insistent 
that  copies  soon  became  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  present  reissue  is  there- 
fore most  welcome. 

Textually,  although  a few  slight 
revisions  have  been  made,  the  reprint 
follows  the  original.  In  format  and 
binding  it  has  been  planned  to  ac- 
cord with  the  author’s  To  Whom  It 
May  Concern:  Second  Series,  which 
was  first  published  in  1936.  Two  books 
which  so  much  inwardly  resemble 
each  other  deserve  to  do  so  outwardly 
as  well,  and  the  owner  of  both  will 
probably  experience  a dual  pleasure 
in  seeing  them  shelf-mates. 

In  its  new  vestment,  To  Whom  It 
May  Concern  forfeits  nothing,  least 
of  all  the  virtue  of  freshness.  Going 
back  to  it,  as  one  who  has  read  it  is 
bound  to  do  again  and  again,  one 
finds  himself  captivated,  as  at  the  first 
reading,  by  the  vitality  of  the 
thought,  the  dexterity  of  the  wit,  the 
suppleness  of  the  prose.  As  before, 
one  is  no  less  charmed  by  the  author’s 
gift  for  meet  and  succinct  allusion, 


for  the  phrase  which  by  its  own 
weight  carries  home  the  imperishable 
truth  of  an  imperishable  idea.  But, 
perhaps  more  important  still,  one  re- 
visits in  these  pages  an  intelligence 
constantly  animated  by  the  spectacle 
of  man  and  sympathies  whetted  by 
imaginative  insight. 

For  alumni,  the  special  quality  of 
these  essays  is  that  they  keep  a lamp 
burning  beside  certain  things  which 
many  have  discovered  in  the  class- 
room to  be  of  good  report.  Beauty, 
they  are  here  reminded,  cannot  be 
bought.  Politeness,  they  discern 
again,  comes  with  good  taste.  Liter- 
ature, they  are  encouraged  to  re- 
member, deals,  and  deals  powerfully, 
with  life. 

But  To  Whom  It  May  Concern,  as 
its  title  indicates,  is  not  addressed  to 
an  elect  few.  If  it  does  not  take  all 
knowledge  for  its  province,  it  does 
take  all  thinking  men  for  its  audience. 
Thought,  indeed,  is  what  it  instantly 
evokes  in  whoever  scans  it,  what  it 
subtly  proposes  as  the  main  concern 
of  human  beings  at  all  times. 

Any  book  which  accomplishes  these 
ends  has  done  its  work.  This  one  has 
achieved  them  with  distinction. 

— Chester  L.  Shaver,  ’28. 


LIVING  IN  CRISIS.  Marshall  Jones 
Co.,  Boston.  By  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins.  1937.  $1.25. 

President  Wilkins,  in  publishing  a 
series  of  his  chapel  talks  under  the 


heading,  “Living  in  Crisis,”  has  de- 
servedly given  more  lasting  form  to 
fugitive  pieces  of  sound  and  practical 
wisdom.  These  addresses,  designed 
expressly  for  college  youths  and  maid- 
ens, present  a way  of  life  that  will 
commend  itself  not  to  them  alone,  but 
as  well  to  the  more  experienced  and 
mature.  These  talks  were  delivered 
“not  as  matters  of  theory”- — I am 
quoting  from  the  Preface — “but  for 
living  men  and  women  whom  I have 
delighted  to  see  and  to  know.  I am 
hoping  that  the  book  may  have  some 
value  to  them  . . . and  perhaps  to 
others.” 

Unquestionably  these  papers  in 
their  present  form  will  be  found  to 
possess  value,  the  value  that  makes 
an  appeal  to  all  those  serious-minded 
persons  who  would  chart  for  them- 
selves some  design  for  living.  The 
very  necessity  of  living  in  such  a time 
of  crisis  as  this,  requires  us  to  make 
use  of  the  best  possible  counsel  and 
direction  we  can  find  both  within  our- 
selves and  without.  President  Wilkins 
here  offers  considered  and  dependable 
advice.  His  counsel  is  reasoned,  not 
flighty  or  superficial.  It  is  grounded 
in  the  bed-rock  of  human  nature,  not 
a counsel  of  unattainable  perfection. 
It  makes  its  appeal  to  both  mind  and 
spirit. 

In  form  and  style  these  addresses 
agreeably  reflect  the  sanity  and  bal- 
ance of  their  substance.  Orderly, 
cogent,  discriminating,  they  carry 
their  conviction  and  their  penetra- 
tion directly  and  forcefully  to  the 
reader’s  understanding.  They  deserve 
and  reward  the  most  thoughtful  and 
considerate  reading. 

— R.  A.  Jelliffe. 
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Allen  Hailey,  ’36 


News  from  China 

Last  month  we  reviewed  at 
some  length  the  situation  in  China. 
Since  we  are  dealing  with  fact  rather 
than  fiction,  it  is  impossible  to  write 
“The  End.”  Indeed,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  up  to  date,  so  fast 
is  history  being  written  in  the  Orient. 
Since  the  distribution  of  the  last 
magazine,  word  has  been  received  of 
the  elevation  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Rung  to 
further  responsibilities  in  the  new 
capital  at  Hankow.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  learned  through  the  Japan- 
ese authorities  that  the  Oberlin  grad- 
uates, Missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  reported  missing  at  Taiku,  are 
safe  behind  the  Japanese  lines.  In 
the  meantime,  no  word  has  been  re- 
ceived about  the  condition  of  the 
school  in  Shansi. 

Troubled  conditions  necessitated 
the  calling  of  a special  meeting  of  the 
Shansi  trustees  in  November.  Ques- 
tions of  policy  regarding  the  school’s 
continuation  were  side-tracked  until 
definite  information  is  forthcoming. 
The  Board  did  advise  Miss  Josephine 
Hamilton  and  John  Hamlin,  who  have 
been  at  Hankow  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  They  w^ere  to  be  ac- 
companied as  far  as  Hongkong  by 
Herbert  Van  Meter  who  was  asked  to 
proceed  to  Peiping  to  join  Miss  Char- 
lotte Tinker.  It  was  believed  that  the 
trip  from  Hankow  to  Hongkong  would 
have  to  be  made  by  airplane.  In  addi- 
tion to  seeing  Miss  Tinker  in  Peiping, 
it  was  conceivable  that  Van  Meter 
might  encounter  Mr.  P.  C.  Lee,  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  scholar  at  Oberlin 
for  the  past  two  years,  who  after 
countless  days  managed  to  reach  his 
family  in  the  former  capital  of  the 
Manchus. 

Founder’s  Day  at  Oberlin  on  De- 
cember 3 was  observed  by  an  assem- 
bly address  by  Mr.  George  Shepherd, 
American  Board  adviser  to  General 
and  Madame  Chiang  Kai  Shek  in  their 
New  Life  Movement.  Shepherd  re- 
cently flew  to  the  United  States  in 
eight  days  bringing  with  him  letters 
from  the  three  Oberlin  students  in 
Hankow.  In  two  addresses  on  the 
campus,  Mr.  Shepherd  pointed  out  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Chinese  military 
defense  and  predicted  that  all  of 
China  from  Peiping  to  Canton  and 
from  Shanghai  to  Hankow  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese  by  spring. 
He  advised  two  measures — one  nega- 
tive and  one  positive  by  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  might  aid  China — by  giv- 
ing money  for  the  relief  of  the  refu- 
gees; by  not  giving  money  to  be  used 
for  the  economic  development  of 
China  under  Japanese  domination. 

Oberlin  students  and  faculty, 
meanwhile,  had  anticipated  Mr.  Shep- 


herd’s first  thought.  After  a week’s 
campaign  they  were  able  to  announce 
on  December  3 that  a total  of  $550 
had  been  raised  for  the  relief  of 
Chinese  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Oberlin  School  in  Shansi  wherever 
they  might  be.  The  money  was  to  be 
forwarded  to  China  where  an  Oberlin 
graduate  was  to  administer  it. 

Music  Plentiful 

To  return  to  the  campus,  the  winter 
Musical  season  was  ushered  in  with 
the  appearance  of  the  New  English 
Singers.  Here  on  a return  engage- 
ment under  their  delightful  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Cuthbert  Kelly,  the  singers 
recreated  the  songs  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  Three  days  later  on  December 
3rd,  130  students,  members  of  the 
three  Oberlin  bands  presented  their 
annual  concert  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
next  evening  the  Musical  Union  of 
250  voices,  assisted  by  the  string  and 
woodwind  sections  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra,  sang  Handel’s  Mes- 
siah before  an  audience  which  taxed 
the  capacity  of  Finney  Chapel. 

Two  other  Artist  Recitals  marked 
this  period — the  piano  recital  by  Wal- 
ter Gieseking  and  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra under  the  conductor  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  Mexican  Symphony, 
Carlos  Chavez.  Lotte  Lehmann, 
Metropolitan  prima  donna  and  lieder 
singer,  cancelled  her  Oberlin  appear- 
ance in  November  but  negotiations 
are  under  way  to  bring  her  here  in 
February  or  March. 

With  the  songs  from  “Patience” 
still  being  hummed  around  the  campus 
after  the  third  successful  presenta- 
tion of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  oper- 
etta, the  Dramatic  Association  execu- 
tive board  has  selected  the  1934 
Broadway  success,  Sidney  Howard’s 
“Alien  Corn,”  for  early  production. 


The  Oberlin  Men’s  Varsity  Glee 
Club  together  with  Bob  Wilcox  and 
his  orchestra  will  travel  1600  miles 
this  Christmas  Vacation  on  a two 
weeks’  tour  which  will  take  them  to 
Boston  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years.  Director  Wirkler  has  an- 
nounced that  35  men  will  make  the 
trip  which  starts  December  19  and 
winds  up  January  3.  Among  the  en- 
gagements that  have  been  secured 
are  Conneaut,  Ohio,  December  18; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  19;  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  December  20;  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  December  21;  Springfield, 
Mass.,  December  22;  Dighton,  Mass., 
December  23;  December  24  and  25 
open  in  Boston;  Boston,  December 
26;  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  December 
27;  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  December  28; 
Endicott,  N.  Y.,  December  29;  Wells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  December  30;  Kent,  O., 
January  2;  Akron,  O.,  January  3. 

Purely  Social 

Social  affairs  for  the  month  cen- 
tered around  the  Thanksgiving  for- 
mal and  the  Conservatory  Prom.  Con- 
siderable adjustment  has  taken  place 
this  year  to  provide  suitable  places 
for  the  large  dances.  The  Conserva- 
tory Prom  was  held  in  the  Men’s 
Gymnasium  since  the  Art  Building 
was  under  reconstruction.  The  ques- 
tion of  a suitable  location  for  social 
functions  especially  of  the  all-college 
variety  is  a difficult  one.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  will  arrive  when  a 
Student  Union  will  relieve  classrooms 
and  dormitories  from  this  form  of 
college  life  which  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  undergraduate  development  as  aca- 
demic and  athletic  pursuits. 

Many  Speakers 

Speakers  aplenty  were  on  the  cam- 
pus this  past  month:  Two  trustees, 
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Henry  Haskell  and  Grove  Patterson 
spoke  to  the  Social  Science  Club  and 
the  student  body;  Mr.  Whiting  Wil- 
liams, ’99,  appeared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Public  Affairs  Society; 
Professor  Martin  Sprengling  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  delivered  the 
Haskell  lectures,  and  Dr.  D.  P.  Quir- 
ing,  ’17,  gave  two  addresses  as  the 
guest  of  the  M.  M.  Metcalf,  Zoological 
Club;  and,  the  Very  Reverend  Spen- 
cer C.  Carpenter,  Dean  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  England,  appeared  in  as- 
sembly and  on  the  Religious  Confer- 
ence program.  Another  program  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Society  brought 
Mayor  Harold  Burton  of  Cleveland  to 
Oberlin  to  speak  on  “Municipal 
Government.” 

Chemists  Compete 

Oberlin’s  first  year  students  in 
Chemistry  took  part  in  a national 
examination  recently.  More  than 
25,000  college  students  participated. 
When  the  reports  on  10,000  had  been 
compared,  it  developed  that  23%  of 
the  Oberlin  class  equaled  the  upper 
4%  of  the  entire  group. 

Next  year,  Dr.  Lothrop’s  class  in 
Organic  Chemistry  will  compete  in  a 
similar  national  examination. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  several  university  alumni 
groups  arranged  special  dinners  or 
luncheons  with  attendance  ranging 
from  twenty  to  sixty,  at  most. 

The  hastily  arranged  breakfast  for 
Oberlin  chemists  compared  favorably 
with  the  others  for  an  enthusiastic 
group  of  forty  assembled  at  a difficult 
hour.  The  Department  is  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  more  than  forty  of  its 
alumni  are  live  enough  to  belong  to 
the  national  society  and  to  attend  its 
meetings  when  possible. 

L.  L.  S. 

The  members  of  L.L.S.  are  deter- 
mined that  this  is  to  be  a purposeful 
year.  Club  meetings  will  literally 
hum  with  their  creative  ability,  for  at 
several  of  the  weekly  gatherings  the 
members  will  write  spontaneously, 
while  gnawing  on  apples  for  inspira- 
tion. It  is  their  fond  hope  that 
from  these  writing  meetings  will  come 
a much-needed  club  unity  and  spirit, 
and  perhaps  enough  good  material 
to  fill  a pamphlet.  This  year’s  presi- 
dent, Ruth  Buttner,  has  the  following 
people  working  directly  with  her: 
Elizabeth  Roome  as  secretary-treas- 
urer, Virginia  Sykes  as  social  chair- 
man, Ruth  Strong  as  property  man- 
ager, and  Carolyn  Locke  as  program 
chairman. 

Aelioian 

This  fall,  in  place  of  its  first  formal 
meeting,  the  Aelioian  Literary  So- 
ciety held  a picnic  and  sing  at  the 


Arboretum.  As  they  roasted  their 
weiners  over  the  log  fire,  the  club 
members  talked  about  their  plans  for 
the  coming  year. 

These  plans  were  more  fully  dis- 
cussed at  Aelioian’s  first  formal  meet- 
ing, Monday  night,  October  18th.  The 
club  members  are  going  to  study  the 
modern  drama  the  first  semester,  and 
modern  poetry  the  second  semester. 

The  club’s  officers,  who  will  help 
carry  through  the  plans  are:  Presi- 
dent, Jane  Edwards;  Vice-President, 
Georgiana  Quackenbush;  Social 
Chairman,  Phebe  Weaver;  Program 
Chairman,  Emily  Powers;  Member- 
ship Secretary,  Helen  Jacobs;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Betty  Sherrer;  and 
House  Committee  Chairman,  Eleanor 
Graham. 


Sigma  Gamma 

The  programs  of  the  Sigma  Gam- 
ma Literary  Society  this  year  are  to 
put  the  emphasis  on  books  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  the  favorite  books 
of  the  members.  Plays  are  to  be  read, 
and  there  will  be  occasional  talks  by 
faculty  members  on  the  subject  of 
the  books  they  like  to  read. 

Officers  are : President,  Ruth  Cob- 
lentz;  Vice-President,  Marian  Whit- 
ney; Secretary,  Miriam  Whitehead; 
Social  Chairman,  Eleanor  Cook;  and 
Program  Chairman,  Betsy  McGee. 

With  the  Professors 

On  October  12,  Professor  Harry 
N.  Holmes  addressed  the  Cleveland 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, and  on  October  20  the  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Section  on  “Vitamin  A 
and  Its  Isolation.” 

William  Treat  Upton,  Professor 
Emeritus,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  development  of  the  art-song  in 
America,  delivered  in  the  Arts  Club 
before  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Music 
Teachers’  Association  the  latter  part 
of  October.  The  full  subject  is  treat- 
ed in  his  book,  “Art-Song  in  Ameri- 
ca.” In  the  limited  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  discussed  14  composers  as 
representatives  of  evolutionary  pe- 
riods, and  illustrated  with  one  song  by 
each  composer. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  in  No- 
vember, seven  members  of  the  faculty 
were  granted  leaves  of  absence  for 
next  year.  F.  Easton  Carr,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  first  semester;  Waltei 
M.  Horton,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  first  semester;  and  C.  G. 
Rogers,  Professor  of  Physiology,  sec- 
ond semester.  Full  year’s  leaves  were 
extended  to  Julian  Fowler,  librarian; 
Maurice  Kessler,  Professor  of  Violin 
and  Ensemble;  J.  II.  Nichols,  Director 
of  Athletics;  and  C.  C.  W.  Nicol,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy. 

The  second  semester  of  this  year, 
Professor  C.  E.  Howe  will  be  on  leave 


of  absence.  Dr.  Paul  Lloyd,  A.  B., 
Stanford  and  Ph.  D.,  California 
Tech,  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees 
to  take  Professor  Howe’s  classes  in 
physics. 

Miss  Hope  Hibbard,  Professor  of 
Zoology,  was  chosen  as  a consultant 
for  the  vocational  information  con- 
ferences held  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, November  16-19  for  women  stu- 
dents. Eighty  experts  from  as  many 
fields  visited  the  campus  at  that  time 
to  tall  Ohio  State  women  of  the  op- 
portunities and  discouragements,  in 
their  particular  areas. 


The  ’98  Boulder 

Some  forty  thousand  years  ago  a 
six-ton  gneiss  pebble  was  left  at  the 
spot  on  Plumb  Creek  now  known  as 
the  northwest  corner  of  South  Profes- 
sor and  Morgan  Streets  in  Oberlin. 

When,  as  a boy,  Prof.  Albert  A. 
Wright  used  to  climb  on  top  and  slide 
off  its  smooth  surface,  no  one  knew 
anything  about  its  past  history  and 
little  did  they  care.  Finally,  a con- 
temporary, but  no  relative  of  A.  A. 
Wright,  the  late  Prof.  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  proved  without  doubt  that 
giant  glaciers  with  ice  several  miles 
high  had  brought,  along  with  billions 
of  other  boulders,  grains  of  sand  and 
microscopic  particles  of  clay,  this 
oblong  chunk  of  rock  from  south- 
western Canada. 

Along  in  the  80’s  it  was  covered 
with  about  four  feet  of  soil  and  a 
board  sidewalk  was  built  over  it.  On 
the  night  of  December  3,  1897,  or 
just  forty  years  ago,  the  class  of 
1898  moved  the  rock  from  its  obscure 
and  almost  unknown  hiding  place  to 
its  present  location  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  campus.  It  has  been  on 
the  campus  just  one-thousandth  as 
long  as  it  had  lain  on  the  bank  of 
Plumb  Creek. 

It  happened  thus:  The  Class  in 

geology  under  “Double  A”  Wright 
had  been  studying  gneiss  formation. 
This  was  in  October,  1897.  After 
class,  the  professor  called  one  of  the 
boys  into  his  office  and  told  him  of  this 
remarkable  example  of  gneiss,  and 
how  valuable  it  would  be  to  the  col- 
lege to  have  it  on  the  campus.  He 
also  said  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
for  the  geology  class,  or,  if  they 
wished,  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1898  to  put  it  there.  They  so  wished 
and  it  is  there! 

A.  C.  Norris,  ’!>>/■ 


Late  Bulletin: 

News  from  China  at  press  time  is 
that  Josephine  Hamilton  will  join 
Charlotte  Tinker  in  Peiping,  Van 
Meter  will  attempt  to  get  through  to 
Shansi  School  wherever  it  is  and 
Hamlen  is  on  his  way  home.  A severe 
attack  of  pleurisy  has  left  John  s 
health  uncertain. 
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Ones  in  a decade  an  Oberlin  athlete 
demonstrates  versatility  and  persis- 
tence enough  to  win  letters  in  four  dif- 
ferent sports.  The  athlete  in  the  1930 
1940  period  is  Tom  Reed  (right)  se- 
nior and  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
Reed  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Tom  began  his  Varsity  career  his 
sophomore  year  when  he  won  lettei's 
in  basketball  and  track.  His  junior 
year  brought  him  another  letter  in 
basketball,  one  in  baseball,  and  one 
year’s  credit  toward  the  two  needed  in 
Varsity  soccer.  On  completion  of  his 
second  soccer  season  this  fall,  Tom 
was  awarded  his  letter  in  the  fourth 
sport. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  play- 
ing four  sports,  Tom  has  proven  his 
ability  as  a leader.  He  captained  the 
soccer  team  this  fall,  and  is  now  lead- 
ing the  Oberlin  basketball  team.  Time 
and  energy  permitting,  Tom  might 
well  be  out  for  two  other  sports — 
tennis  and  swimming.  At  University 
High  in  Chicago  where  he  graduated, 
Tom  won  his  letter  in  soccer,  basket- 
ball and  baseball  and  was  acting  cap- 
tain of  the  basketball  team. 

Because  of  his  latest  achievement 
in  soccer,  Reed  enters  a class  of  ath- 
letes, formerly  three  and  now  four  in 
number,  whose  names  and  exploits  are 
oft  recounted — Glen  Gray,  ’10,  Frank 
Fisher,  ’14,  and  Harold  McPhee,  ’24. 

Football  Windup 

The  proper  windup  for  any  football 
season  is  the  annual  banquet  with  its 
awards,  election  of  captain  and  an- 
nouncement of  the  schedule  for  the 
next  year.  Seventeen  letters  were 
granted  in  football  this  fall;  eight  of 
them  went  to  seniors,  five  to  juniors 
and  four  to  sophomores.  The  award 
of  eight  letters  to  the  class  of  1938 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  for  next 
season  for  Coach  Butler  will  be  with- 
out the  services  of  an  extraordinary 
group  of  players  who  have  been  the 
backbone  of  Oberlin  teams  for  the 
past  three  years. 

This  group  includes  six  backfield 
men  and  five  linesmen:  Captain  Bob 
Harrison,  Martin  Berthold,  Walter 
Cooper,  Bud  Durham,  and  Ken  Myt- 
inger  in  the  backfield;  and  Bob  Mac- 
Donald, Newell  Wyman,  Mel  Kenne- 
dy, Dean  Holdeman,  Kent  Warner 
and  Bill  Kirtland  on  the  line. 

Oberlin’s  football  hopes  for  the 
1938  season  will  be  built  around  nine 
lettermen  including  “iron  man”  Jim 
Parks  of  Akron,  newly  elected  cap- 
tain, who  has  missed  less  than  eight 
minutes  of  play  in  two  seasons.  Other 
lettermen  are  juniors:  Tharon  Par- 
sons, Grant  Kibbel,  Joe  Stella,  and 
Dave  Newcomb;  and,  sophomores: 
John  Angell,  Gordon  Foster,  Bob  Por- 
ter and  Stanley  Scott. 

The  season  includes  eight  games 
with  the  same  opponents  as  this  year. 


Homecoming  has  been  tentatively  set 
for  the  Hamilton  game,  October  15. 
A renewal  will  be  Dad’s  Day  for  the 
Wooster  game  here  on  November  5. 

The  1937  season  as  a whole  was 
one  of  the  best  in  several  years  with 
but  three  losses  in  eight  games.  With 
the  exception  of  Case  and  Wooster, 
the  scores  indicate  unusual  equality 
of  competition  (three  games  were 
ties).  The  last  two  games  this  fall 
were  with  Case  and  Denison.  Case 
with  its  decided  weight  and  experi- 
ence had  little  difficulty  in  defeating 
Oberlin  43-0  on  November  14.  Ober- 
lin held  Case  in  check  until  the  last 
three  minutes  of  the  first  half,  when 
on  a series  of  passes  the  Rough  Riders 
snagged  two  touchdowns.  With  plenty 
of  reserve  power,  Case  went  on  in  the 
second  half  to  win  easily.  Oberlin 
was  in  scoring  range  once  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  when  Harrison  ran  45 
yards  after  snagging  a 15-yard  for- 
ward pass.  Case  then  held  Oberlin 
for  three  downs  on  the  15-yard  line 
and  a Yeoman  field  goal  went  wide. 

In  the  final  game  with  Denison, 
Oberlin  held  the  highly  touted  Big 
Red  to  two  points.  Ironically  enough 
it  was  by  the  same  score  that  Oberlin 
opened  the  season  against  Rochester. 
The  first  game  was  in  Oberlin’s  favor. 
The  elements  were  in  favor  of 


Denison’s  big,  rugged  team,  as  the 
game  was  played  on  a field  covered 
with  snow  and  ice.  The  break  came  in 
the  third  quarter,  when  after  holding 
the  Denison  team  on  downs  from  a 
touchdown  on  the  ten-yard  line. 
Parks’  kick  was  blocked  back  out  of 
the  end  zone  to  give  Denison  an  auto- 
matic safety. 

Cross  Country 

Oberlin’s  fourth  straight  cross 
country  championship  was  won  at 
Wooster  on  November  20  with  thiee 
of  the  six  Oberlin  men  placing  in  the 
first  five.  Captain  Larry  Good  kept  his 
conference  record  clear  for  the  year 
by  winning  from  Kamasky  of  Mount 
Union. 

Ray  Cummings  came  in  third  and 
Mert  Lilly,  who  fell  on  the  last  hill, 
nosed  out  the  first  Wooster  man  to 
finish.  The  next  five  men  were  from 
Wooster,  but  Oberlin’s  three  held  the 
mai’gin  of  victory,  38-40.  Result  of 
this  performance  was  that  Cummings 
and  Lilly  were  elected  co-captains  of 
1938  cross  country  team.  Letters  were 
awarded  to  Good,  Paul  Norton,  Cum- 
mings, Lilly,  Bill  Metier,  and  Jim 
Malone.  The  latter  four  will  consti- 
tute the  nucleus  for  next  year’s  team. 

The  cross  country  season  this  year 
was  marked  by  five  wins  and  two 
losses.  Oberlin  won  from  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan, 19-40;  Muskingum,  18-41; 
Bowling  Green,  15-45;  Case,  20-37; 
and  the  conference  meet  already  re- 
counted. Losses  were  to  the  strong 
Miami  University  team,  22-33;  and  to 
Wooster  in  a dual  meet,  27-29.  The 
Wooster  defeat  was  not  in  any  sense 
decisive  as  the  conference  later 
showed.  It  was  just  a question  of 
practicing  on  hills. 

Fast  Basketball 

With  thirteen  games  scheduled  for 
Oberlin  this  season,  Coach  Walter  G. 
Hargesheimer,  on  his  first  major  as- 
signment at  Oberlin,  said  after  nearly 
a week’s  practice  that  Oberlin’s  bas- 
ketball hopes  would  be  built  around 
a small  but  fast  team. 

Four  veteran  lettermen  are  back 
this  season.  Tom  Reed,  Captain,  from 
Chicago,  is  starting  his  third  season 
on  the  varsity  and  has  letters  in  bas- 
ketball, track,  soccer  and  baseball. 
Ray  Mestrezat,  senior  forward  from 
Connellsville,  is  a three  letterman  in 
track,  soccer  and  basketball.  Dean 
Holdeman,  senior  guard  from  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  has  letters  in  football,  bas- 
ketball and  tennis.  Ken  Mytinger, 
senior  guard  from  Ambridge,  Pa.,  has 
letters  in  football,  basketball  and 
baseball.  These  four  men  will  be 
pushed  hard  by  several  of  last  year’s 
reserves  and  a couple  of  likely  look- 
ing sophomores  up  from  last  year’s 
freshman  team. 

(The  1938  schedule  is  on  page  !,.) 
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Cooper  — Medicine 
President 


1937  Directory 

Prepared  by 

Virginia  M.  Brown 

Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 


ABER,  JEAN  I. 

Teaching  Art,  Lorain  County 
Schools,  Elyi-ia,  Ohio.  Ad. — 370  S. 
Main  St.,  Wellington,  Ohio. 
ACKERMAN,  NANCY  H. 

Teaching  History  and  English,  St. 
Faith’s  School,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

ADAM,  JOHN,  JR. 

In  training,  Studley,  Shupert  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 55  Russell 
St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

ADAMSON,  JEAN  C. 

Teaching  Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade,  Greenville,  Mich. 

AGATE,  PHYLLIS  A. 

Secretarial  work,  Lorain  Savings 
and  Trust  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Ad.— 503  Middle  Ave. 

ALBRINK,  WILHELM  S. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ad. — Osborn  Zoological  Labora- 
tory. 

ANDERSON,  RUTH 

Secretary  and  Bookkeeper,  James 
S.  Anderson  and  Company,  New 
York  City.  Ad. — 149  S.  Irving  St., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ARMSTRONG,  RUTH  L. 

Office  clerk,  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Ad.— 58  E.  College  St. 
AUGSPURGER,  MARY  I. 

Teaching  English,  Latin,  and 
French,  Westchester,  Ohio. 
BAILEY,  VILLA  E. 

Research  Assistant  in  Roentgenog- 
raphy and  Photography,  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
2061  Cornell  Road. 

BAINBRIDGE,  MARIAN  E. 

Teaching  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arith- 
metic and  Latin,  High  School,  Co- 
lumbia Station,  Ohio. 

BARRY,  MARTHA  I. 

Instructor  in  Fine  Arts  (History 
and  Practical)  Hendrix  College, 
Conway,  Ark. 

BATSON,  MARJORIE  L. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science 
(night  school),  Fay  Secretarial 
School,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 107 
Myrtle  Street. 

BECK,  LLOYD  H. 

Student  in  Psychology,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 19  South  Pleasant 
St. 


BECK,  MARJORIE  H. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Pierce  Secretarial  School,  Boston, 
Mass.  Ad. — 46  Forest  Ave.,  Ever- 
ett, Mass. 

BEERS,  DOUGLAS  D. 

Sales  Engineer — Air  conditioning, 
Betlem  Heating  Company,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Ad.— 66  Glenn  Rd„  R. 
D.  3. 

BELDING,  JOHN  M. 

Ad. — 277  School  St.,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

BELLOWS,  E.  RANDALL 

Payroll  clerk,  Doehler  Die-Casting 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Ad.- — 
1110  Jefferson  Ave. 

BENNETT,  FREDERICK  D. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania.  Ad. — 217 
East  Adams,  Maumee,  Ohio. 
BINGHAM,  VERNA  T. 

Teaching  Kindergarten,  Rockford, 
Illinois.  Ad. — 2307  Cumberland. 
BLANNING,  M.  ELIZABETH 

Office  work,  Indiana  and  Michigan 
Electric  Company,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  Ad. — Indian  Hills. 

BLISS,  ROBERT  N. 

Graduate  student  in  History, 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  and  teach- 
ing interneship  at  Lincoln  School. 
Ad. — 130  Morningside  Drive. 
BLODGETT,  ALICE  E. 

Sales  system  teacher  in  the  Train- 
ing Department,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,  New.  York  City.  Ad. — 
151  E.  36th  St. 

BOND,  RICHARD  C. 

Ad. — 255  N.  Professor  St.,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

BOOKER,  HENRY  J„  JR. 

Student  in  Music,  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Oberlin  College.  Ad. — Noah 
Hall. 

BORDEN,  CRAIG  W. 

Student  in  Medicine,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. 
— Vanderbilt  Hall. 

BOWDLER,  SIDNEY  D. 

Assistant  Office  Manager,  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Ad. — 26  W. 
Woodland  Ave. 

BOWERS,  RUTH  E. 

Teaching  English  and  History, 
Blanche  Kellogg  Institute  under 


the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, Santurce,  Puerto  Rico.  Ad. — 
226  Averida  Ponce  de  Leon. 

BOYCHEFF,  KOOMAN 

Graduate  student  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Graduate  Assistant  in 
Intra-murals,  Physical  Education 
Department,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ad. — 526 
E.  Jefferson. 

BREWSTER,  FREDERICK  R. 

Student  in  Advertising  and  Mar- 
keting, School  of  Commerce, 
Northwestern  University,  Evan- 
ston, and  part-time  work  as  market 
research  and  editorial  assistant, 
“The  American  Builder,”  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Ad. — 629  Foster  St., 
Evanston,  111. 

BROWN,  RODNEY  G. 

Research  Chemist,  du  Pont  Chemi- 
cal Company,  Parlin,  N.  J.,  and 
graduate  student  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry (night  school),  Rutger’s  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Ad. 
— du  Pont  Club,  Parlin,  N.  J. 

BURROWES,  CAROL 

Temporary  work  on  a test-scoring 
project,  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
New  York  City.  Ad. — 52  Hudson 
Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

CALDWELL,  EMILY  L. 

Secretarial  work,  X-Ray  Depart- 
ment, Homeopathic  Hospital,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Ad. — 1220  Macon  Ave., 
Swissvale,  Pa. 

CAMPBELL,  ELIZABETH  M. 

Health  Education  Assistant,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Ad. — 
25  Sheldon  Ave.,  S.  E. 

CARGILL,  GILBERT  A. 

Ad. — 8900  Blaine  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CARKIN,  JANICE  W. 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Physical 
Education,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.  Ad. — 10  Hunger- 
ford  St. 

CATLIN,  STANTON  L. 

Fellowship  in  Fine  Arts  (under  In- 
stitute of  International  Education), 
Charles  University,  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Ad. — c/o  Mrs.  Lilli  Mora- 
wetz,  Pariska  32. 

CATTELL,  MARY-IIELEN 

Ad. — 4118  Grand  Ave.,  Western 
Springs,  111. 
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CHALMERS,  ELISABETH  J. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Vineland  Business  School,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  Ad. — Grant  Ave. 
CHASE,  DOROTHY  B.  (Mrs.  Lester 
N.  Recktenwald) 

Ad. — 1704  N.  Mount  Blvd.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

CHASE,  ELEANOR  M. 

Teaching  Kindergarten,  Union 
City,  Ind.  Ad. — -424  N.  Plum  St. 
CHRISTOFERSEN,  JUNE  R. 

Teaching  English,  Art,  and  Scrip- 
ture, Adams  College,  Natal  S. 
Africa.  Ad. — Adams  Missionary 
Station. 

CLEAVER,  MARY  L. 

Teaching  Second  Grade,  Akron, 
N.  Y. 

CLELLAND,  ROSALIE  F. 

Secretarial  work,  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  Spelman  College,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  Ad. — 36  Gammon  Ave. 
CLEVERDON,  M.  ARDELLE 

Research  Assistant  to  Dr.  Stunkard 
in  Parasitology  and  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Zoology,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City.  Ad. — 2261 
Loring  Place,  Bronx. 

COLE,  RALPH  H. 

Teaching  Industrial  Arts,  North 
Olmsted  High  School,  North  Olm- 
sted, Ohio.  Ad. — R.  D.  3,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

COLMAN,  CHARLES  A. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ad. — Greenbush,  Mass. 

CONNER,  BOUDINOT 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Romance 
Languages  and  Teaching  French, 
University  of  Illinois,  Ui'bana,  111. 
Ad. — 604  W.  Iowa  St. 

COOK,  I.  WILLIAM 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Administra- 
tion of  Physical  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  Scoutmaster 
at  University  High  School,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.  Ad. — 526  E.  Jefferson 
St. 

COOK,  MAXINE  W. 

Repoi-ter,  “New  York  World-Tele- 
gram,” New  York  City.  Ad. — 310 
E.  44th  St. 

COOKE,  FRANCES  L. 

Student  in  Nursery  School  Teach- 
ing, Merrill-Palmer  School,  De- 
troit, Mich.  Ad. — 71  E.  Ferry  Ave. 
COOPER,  PAUL  F. 

Student  in  Medicine,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 2121  Abington  Rd. 
COPELAND,  JOHN  W. 

Physical  Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Ad.— 905  W.  Fifth 
St. 

CRAWFORD,  ROBERT  S. 

Salesman  of  Real  Estate,  Crawford 
Realty  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 785  Merriman  Rd. 

DANA,  RHEA  E. 

Teaching  Art  and  English,  High 
School,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 19421  Maple  Heights  Blvd. 
DART,  FRANCIS  E. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Ad. — 713  N.  Notre  Dame  Ave. 


DAVIS,  WILLIAM  W. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Harvard  Business 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — 
Chase  Hall,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston, 
Mass. 

DEJONGH,  EDWARD 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Harvard  University, 
Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 440A  Sixth 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DELFS,  MAXINE 

Teaching  History,  English,  Latin, 
Science,  and  Geography  (Jr.  High), 
Richmond  Center  School,  Ashtabula 
County.  Ad. — R.  F.  D.,  Andover, 
Ohio. 

DERINGER,  VIRGINIA  C. 

Ad.- — 153  Erie  St.,  Oak  Harbor, 
Ohio. 

DIEHM,  ROBERT  F. 

Ad. — 870  Herrick  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

DIXON,  ROBERT  E. 

Manager,  Men’s  Building,  Oberlin 
College. 

DOERSCHUK,  ERNEST  E„  JR. 
Student  in  Library  Science,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 2045  Abington  Rd. 
DRAKE,  CAROLINE  C. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 2102  Cornell  Rd. 

DYE,  C.  SHERMAN 

Student  in  Law,  Western  Reserve 
Law  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. 
• — 1085  Kenneth  Dr.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

EASTMAN,  RICHARD  M. 

Student  in  Playwriting,  Yale 
School  of  Drama,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Ad. — 44  Dwight 
St. 

EATON,  PHOEBE  K. 

Student  in  Social  Work,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  New  York 
City.  Ad. — 949  Ray  Ave.,  Ridge- 
field, N.  J. 

ELLIS,  M.  VIRGINIA 

Typing  and  mimeographing,  A.  B. 
Dick  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Ad  — 
6000  Nickerson  Ave. 

ESHELMAN,  MARTHA  E. 

Secretarial  work  and  assisting  her 
father  in  a law  office,  and  student 
in  Seci’etarial  Science  (night 
school),  Dyke  School  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 1260  Cleve- 
land Heights  Blvd.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

EVANS,  LOIS  J. 

Substitute  teaching  in  English, 
French,  and  Social  Subjects,  Niles, 
Ohio.  Ad.— 236  Park  Ave. 
FAIRBANKS,  HELEN  E. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 
HE.  Newton  St. 

FAUVER,  ALFRED  N. 

Teaching  Arithmetic  and  coaching 
athletics,  Fessenden  School,  W. 
Newton,  Mass. 

FENNER,  DOROTHY  A. 

Governess,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 
Ad.— Mill  Road. 


FERGUSON,  ALICE  A. 

Graduate  student  in  Geology,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Ad. 
— Radnor  Hall. 

FOLTZ,  D.  JANE 

Teaching  Seventh  Grade  English, 
American  History,  Health,  Spell- 
ing, and  Reading,  Cherry  School, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Ad. — 1313  18th  St., 
N.  W. 

FRIEDMAN,  JOSEPH  R. 

Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Conservatory,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad.— 263  Elm  St. 
FULLER,  JOSEPHINE  G. 

Assistant  to  Mrs.  Yui,  Dean  of 
Women,  and  Teaching  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, and  Music,  Cheeloo  Uni- 
versity, Tsinan,  China,  Shantung 
Province. 

FULLER,  RICHARD  O. 

Public  Accountant,  Clark  and  Col- 
lins, Youngstown,  Ohio.  Ad. — 174 
Halleck  St. 

GAMBLE,  KATHRYN  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Practical  Art 
and  teaching  adult  class  in  Crafts, 
Dayton  Ax’t  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 1 Stratford  Ave. 

GANTZ,  GEORGE  M. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Ad. — c/o  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

GAUGLER,  MARTHA  E. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Katharine  Gibbs  School,  New  York 
City.  Ad.— 114  W.  61st  St. 
GENDALL,  MARY  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Philosophy, 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Ad. — 16  Upland  Rd. 

GILL,  LAWRENCE  M. 

(See  the  Directory  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.) 

GILMER,  HOWARD  C. 

Instructor  of  English,  Escuela 
Anglo-Francesca,  and  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Spanish,  Universidad  Na- 
cional  de  Mexico.  Ad. — Santa 
Maria  de  la  Ribera  102,  Mexico 
D.  F.  Mexico. 

GOOCH, CONSTANCE  W. 

Recreational  work,  Norfolk  House 
Center,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Ad. — 14 
John  Eliot  Square. 

GOODENOUGH,  F.  LOIS 

Teaching  First  and  Second  Grade, 
East  Side  School,  Niles,  Mich.  Ad. 
— 534  Hickory  St. 

GROFF,  RUTH  O. 

Teaching  Second  Grade,  Bay  Vil- 
lage, Ohio.  Ad. — 365  Lake  Forest 
Drive. 

GUENTHER,  HARRY  W. 

Industrial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry, 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ad. — 200 
N.  Dithridge. 

GUSCOTT,  PAULINE  L. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 2102  Cornell  Rd. 
GUTELIUS,  STANLEY  K. 

Student  in  Medicine,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ad 

800  Oxford  Rd. 
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HACK,  RICHARD  M. 

Paymaster  Lakeside  Plant  of  the 
Otis  Steel  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 1253  Hall  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

HALL,  LOIS  L. 

Teaching  Languages  and  Mathe- 
matics and  in  charge  of  the  Library, 
High  School,  Rootstown,  Ohio. 
HAMILTON,  ROGER  G. 

Ad. — Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 
HAMMOND,  ELIZABETH  V. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Ober- 
lin  College.  Ad. — 270  Elm  St. 
HANCOCK,  ROBERT  W. 

Chemist,  United  Mills  Company, 
Inc.,  Grafton,  Ohio.  Ad. — 228 
Ninth  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
HANDLOSER,  LOUISE 

Business  Service  Representative, 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Ad. — 5734  Northum- 
berland St. 

HARROUN,  KATHERINE  B. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Katherine  Gibbs  School,  Boston, 
Mass.  Ad. — 410  Stuart  St. 
HARTER,  RICHARD  L. 

Assistant  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Erie  Branch,  Air  Reduction  Sales 
Corporation,  Erie,  Pa.  Ad. — 955 
W.  Tenth  St. 

HASSE,  GORDEN  W. 

Student  in  Zoology,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Ad. — 145  Elm  St. 
HASTINGS,  PAUL  G. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ad. — 
25  South  43rd  St. 

HAWKINS,  ELEANOR  M. 

Student  Secretary  — working  in 
business  and  industrial  groups, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Ad. 
— 108  N.  Main  St. 

HAZELTON,  EVELYN  R. 

Ad. — 727  William  Street,  River 
Forest,  111. 

HENDRICKSON,  RUTH  M. 

Teaching  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade 
English,  Bedford  Junior  High 
School,  Westport,  Conn.  Ad. — 70 
W.  State  St.,  c/o  A.  C.  Craig. 
HOBBY,  ALLSTON  B. 

Teaching  Fellowship  in  Business 
Administration,  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 48  New  Park 
St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


HOLLINSHED,  B.  VIRGINIA 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Mont- 
clair State  Teachers  College,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.  Ad. — 27  Hopper  Ave., 
Pompton  Plains,  N.  J. 

HOLMES,  ELIZABETH  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Painting, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Ad. — 1930  Race  St. 

HORN,  F.  HUBBARD 

Research  Chemist,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 
100  Gibbs  St. 

IRWIN,  HARRIET  L. 

Practice  teaching  and  student  in 
Kindergarten-Primary,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Ad. — 190  Elm  St. 

IRWIN,  LINFORD  E. 

General  bookkeeper  and  teller,  First 
National  Bank,  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 
Ad.— 230  High  St. 

JACOB,  PHRONSIE  L. 

Ad.' — 609  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

JAKUS,  MARIE  A. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 61  S.  Professor 
St. 

JENNEY,  FRANCES  D. 

Case  worker  in  training,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Ad. — 235  Landing  Rd. 
JOHNSON,  BEATRICE  R. 

Substitute  teaching  in  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, and  French,  Struthers  and 
Campbell,  Ohio.  Ad. — 195  W.  Ever- 
green Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
JOHNSON,  JANET  G. 

Student  in  Advertising  Art,  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Art,  Chicago,  111. 
Ad. — 160  E.  Ontario  St. 

JOLLAY,  JEAN  E. 

Ad. — 819  Seventh  Street,  N.  W., 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

JONES,  BETTY  JANE 

Ad. — 912  Robbins  Ave.,  Niles,  Ohio. 
JUDD,  FAIRFAX 

Saleswoman,  Marshall  Field  and 
Company,  Chicago,  111.  Ad. — 160 
E.  Ontario  St. 

JUNGE,  VANDERIIIDEN 

Outside  representative,  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  Chicago,  111. 
Ad. — 1630  S.  47th  Avenue,  Cicero, 
111. 

KEISER,  HELEN  R. 

Student  in  Music,  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 40  N. 
Pleasant  St. 


KERR,  HARRIET  L. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Dyke  School  of  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Ad.— 1475  W.  Clifton 
Blvd.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

KIEHM,  ANNA  B.  (Mrs.  John  D. 

Langston) 

Contingent  sales  worker,  John 
Wanamakar  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Ad.— 310  S.  Tenth  St. 

KIMBALL,  HELEN  M. 

Teaching  4A  and  5B,  Campbell 
School,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Ad. — 1109 
Hayes  Ave. 

KINDERMAN,  EDWIN  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Ad. — 925 
Lawrence  St. 

KING,  CHARLES  B. 

Graduate  student  in  Physical  Chem- 
istry, Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. 
— 317  Memorial  Drive. 

KINNEY,  L.  JANE 

Saleswoman,  the  Halle  Bros.  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 265 
W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

KLEINSCHMIDT,  JOHN  R. 

Teaching  French,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, High  School,  Williamsfield, 
Ohio. 

KNOWLTON,  JOANNA 

Public  Office  Representative,  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Ad. — 17513  Delaware 
Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

LAMB,  ELEANOR  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Practical  Art, 
Frederic  Mizen  Academy  of  Art, 
Chicago,  111.  Ad. — 472  Division  St. 
Elgin,  111. 

LEACH,  KENT  W. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology, 
Oberlin  College.  Ad. — -168  N.  Pro- 
fessor St. 

LENTZ,  JOSEPH  W. 

Experimental  work  in  turf  control 
for  the  O.  M.  Scott  and  Sons  Com- 
pany of  Marysville,  Ohio,  and  stu- 
dent in  Botany,  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,  Md.  Ad. — 3429 
34th  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

LEONARD,  BARBARA  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 270  Elm  St. 

LEONARD,  MARGARET  H. 

Student  in  Theory  of  Music  under 
Nadia  Boulanger,  in  Organ  under 
Marcel  Duprg,  and  in  French  under 
Madam  Boue,  Paris,  France.  Ad. — 
33  rue  Erlanger. 

LESSER,  JEANNE 

Assistant  Secretary,  Business 
Women’s  Department,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 1838  East 
101st  St. 

LEUTNER,  RUTH  W. 

Temporary  employment  as  Sales- 
girl, the  Halle  Bros.  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  January  1 
will  be  with  the  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company.  Ad.  — 21150 
Brantley  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

LEVIN,  BETTY  M. 

Secretary,  Cleveland  Newspaper 
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Guild,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 3610 
East  151st  St. 

LEWIS,  ANNE  M.  (Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Loomis) 

Teaching  Apprentice  in  First  and 
Second  Grades,  Shore  Road  Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 1300 
York  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

LEWIS,  RICHARD,  JR. 

Ad. — 379  Benefit  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

LEWIS,  THOMAS  E. 

Student-Salesman,  Armstrong  Cork 
Products  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
LINDQUIST,  CLARA  G. 

Art  work — -water  color  painting, 
Renart  Studios,  Ltd.,  New  York 
City.  Ad. — 123  East  38th  St. 
LOZOWICK,  EDWARD  (profession- 
ally called  “Eddie  Lane”) 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
George  Ponser  Company  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
290  Schley  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
LUPTON,  JOHN  M. 

Analytical  Chemist,  Ammonia  Divi- 
sion, du  Pont  Company,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  Ad. — 506  West  24th  St. 
McADOO,  DALE  D. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  French,  Re- 
gio  Convitto  Nazionale,  Tivoli, 
Italy. 

MacCALLUM,  ALICE  S. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Pierce  Secretarial  School,  Boston, 
Mass.  Ad. — 18  May  Street,  Need- 
ham, Mass. 

McCOMAS,  WILBUR  H. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Ad. — Rut- 
gers University,  P.  O.  Box  101. 
McKELVEY,  LOUISE 

Ad. — 15  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

MAH,  GEORGE  G.  C. 

Ad. — 45  Kinsley  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

MARKS,  ANNE  C. 

Assistant  Travel  Agent,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  Westfield,  N.  J.  Ad. — 324 
E.  Dudley  Ave. 

MARTIN,  ELIZABETH  D. 

Student  in  Pattern  Drafting  and 
Draping  (night  school),  McDowell 
School  of  Fashion  Design,  and 
dressmaker’s  finisher,  New  York- 
City.  Ad. — Woodbury,  Conn. 
MASON,  DUDLEY  M. 

Personnel  work,  Armstrong  Cork 
Products,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Ad. — 117 
E.  Ross  St. 

MEARNS,  BARBARA  A. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 2102  Cornell  Rd. 
MEDLAR,  ROBERT  E. 

Student  in  Medicine,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ad. 
— 1420  Geddes  St. 

MEESE,  ALFRED  H. 

Clerk,  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Com- 
pany, Oberlin,  Ohio.  Ad. — 227  N. 
Professor  St. 

MILLER,  EDWARD  A.,  II 

Teaching  French,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lish, the  Wooster  School,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


MILLER,  HELEN  A. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Spencer  Business  School,  and  stu- 
dent in  Voice  Schenectady  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Ad. — 1079  Parkwood  Blvd. 

MOLNAR,  JULIUS  P. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — 
Graduate  House. 

MORGAN,  FRANCES  E. 

Graduate  student  in  History,  Colo- 
rado College,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Ad. — 701  N.  Tejon  St. 

MORRISON,  MARIAN 

German  Exchange  Fellowship,  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many. Ad. — Kaiser  Wilhelm  Strasse 
No.  61,  c/o  Frau  E.  Meyer. 

MOULTON,  CLARA  L. 

Supervisor  of  the  sick  ward,  Chil- 
dren’s Fresh  Air  Camp,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 2801  E.  Boulevard. 

NELSON,  MARGARET  J. 

Receptionist,  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 2909  Southington  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

OBLINGER,  FLORENCE  E. 

Student  in  Elementary  Education, 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 2339  Robinwood  Ave. 

OLIVER,  JANICE 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 193  E.  College 
St. 

PARK,  ROBERT  D. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C.  Ad. — 
918  Urbana  Ave. 

PARSONS,  ELOISE  V. 

Secretary  to  the  Manager  and  Su- 
perintendent and  teaching  Kinder- 
garten, Wilson  Schools,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 183  N.  Professor  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  After  Jan.  1,  will 
be  Assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Athletics,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

PEAL,  RUTH  A. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Mills 
College,  Oakland,  Calif.  Ad. — Box 
81,  Mills  College. 

PEARSON,  M.  HELEN 

Psychiatric  Aide,  Neuro-Psychiatric 
Institute,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PEARSON,  PHYLLIS  A. 

Private  secretary  to  the  Principal, 
Elyria  High  School,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 1185  E.  River  St. 

PERRINE,  LAURENCE  D. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 168  N.  Professor 
St. 

PETERSON,  ELSA  M. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Drake  Secretarial  School,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.  Ad. — 220  Fernwood 
Ave. 

PHILIPS,  JESSE 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Harvard  Business 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — E. 
34  McCulloch  Hall,  Soldiers  Field, 
Boston,  Mass. 

PLASKETT,  CAROLYN  M. 

Student  in  Costume  Design  and 
Illustration,  American  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art,  Paris, 
France.  Ad. — Cite  Universitaire, 
College  Franco-Britannique,  15 
Bolevard  Jourdain  (xive). 

PLATT,  DOROTHY  E. 

Ad. — 987  Oakland,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

POSTLE,  STUART  A. 

Student  in  Education,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  student  teaching 
in  a secondary  school,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 3845  Beech  St.,  Marie- 
mont,  Ohio. 

PRICE,  G.  RANDALL 

Student  in  Law,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ad. — 
Lawyers’  Club. 

QUIN,  ROBERT  E. 

Ad. — 222  Sagamore  Drive,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

RANNEY,  JOHN  C. 

Social  Science  Research  Fellowship 
in  Government,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — 28 
Mellen  St. 

REITER,  JOSEPH  J. 

Insurance  Agent,  Frank  P.  Reiter 
Company,  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ad. — 710  Highland  Ave. 
RIBLET,  M.  VIRGINIA 

Ad. — 59  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Arlington, 
N.  J. 
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RICHARDS,  WALTER  H. 

Chemical  analysis,  Richards  Mill- 
ing- Company,  Cortland,  Ohio. 
RICHARDSON,  MARGARET  B. 
Teaching  Physical  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
RODIN,  MELVIN 

Student  in  Medicine,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — Hunt- 
ington Ave.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
ROEMBKE,  MARIAN  W.  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward L.  Leale) 

Ad. — 7200  Ridge  Boulevard,  Br-ook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

ROGERS,  RONALD  D. 

Assistant  in  the  Insulating  Varnish 
Research  Laboratory,  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 1697  West  59th  St. 

ROHN,  SUZANNE  L. 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
Public  Schools,  Kalispell,  Mont. 
RUDOLPH,  JOHN  F„  JR. 

Worker,  Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Warren,  Ohio.  Ad. — 831 
Woodbine  Ave. 

RUSLING,  ELIZABETH  H. 

Salesgirl,  Hahnes  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J.  Ad. — 335 
Central  Ave.,  W.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
RUTH,  JANICE  W. 

Teaching  English,  assisting  with 
Vocal  Music,  and  coaching  plays, 
High  School,  North  Olmsted,  Ohio. 
SAUNDERS,  MARY  E. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Botany,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Ad. — 713  Missouri  Ave. 
SCHIEBER,  ELIZABETH  M. 

Temporary  work  as  saleswoman, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Ad. — 1501  Penn  Ave.,  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Pa. 

SCHRIVER,  ALICE  C. 

Student  in  Voice,  Academy  of  Al- 
lied Arts,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
612  West  115th  St. 

SCHUTT,  MARY  J. 

Stenographic  work,  Estates  Depart- 
ment, Cleveland  Trust  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 2052  Cor- 
nell Rd.,  Apt.  7. 

SCOFIELD,  JAMES  C. 

Ad. — 192  N.  Professor  St.,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

SCOTT,  LAURABELLE 

Ad. — 233  S.  Pleasant  St.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

SHERMAN,  FRANCES 

Assistant  in  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  graduate  student  in  Astronomy, 
Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

SHIPHERD,  A.  ELIZABETH 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science  and 
assistant  in  a dormitory,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 291 
Brookline  Ave. 

SHOEMAKER,  DOROTHY  E. 

Teaching  kindergarten  beginning 
March,  1938.  Ad.— Calle  Grab 
All-ear  671,  Martinez  F.  C.  C.  A., 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  S.  A. 
SMITH,  ELIZABETH  W. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.  Ad. — 801  College  St. 


SPEARS,  MARTHA  L. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Katherine  Gibbs  School,  New  York 
City.  Ad.— 353  West  57th  St., 
Room  2215. 

STACY,  J.  RAYMOND 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology  and 
Chemistry,  University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  Idaho.  Ad. — Zoology  De- 
partment. 

STANION,  MARGARET  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert S.  Cocks) 

Settlement  house  recreation  work, 
Labor  Temple,  New  York  City.  Ad. 
—242  East  14th  St. 
STOCKFISCH,  JUNE  E. 

Personnel  work,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  Ad. — 1259  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

STOWELL,  STEWART  J. 

Newspaper  reporter  and  rewrite 
man,  “McKeesport  Daily  News,” 
McKeesport,  Pa.  Ad. — 52514  Lo- 
cust St. 

STRATTON,  ELIZABETH  M.  (Mrs. 
David  J.  Vint,  Jr.) 

Ad. — Concord  and  State  Roads, 
Drexel  Hill,  Philadelphlia,  Penn- 
slyvania. 

STRAWBRIDGE,  ELIZABETH  J. 
Student,  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 33  W. 
Cedar  Ave. 

STRONG,  TRACY,  JR. 

Student  in  Christianity  and  Social 
Progress,  Yale  Divinity  School,  and 
work  with  boys’  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Ad. — 409  Pros- 
pect St. 

SUTHERLAND,  MARY  E. 

Girls’  Worker — social  settlement 
work,  Hiram  House,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

SYMONS,  LYDIA  R. 

Teaching,  lecturing,  and  adminis- 
trative work,  Educational  Depart- 
ment, Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ad. — 6800  Miami 
Road,  Mariemont,  Ohio. 

TIBBETTS,  WILLIAM  D. 

Student  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Ad. — 1320  Forest  Court. 
TILLOTSON,  JOHN  F. 

Student  in  Medicine,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ad. 
— Morris  Hall. 

TINKER,  CHARLOTTE 

Teaching  English  and  studying  in 
the  Language  School,  Bridgeman 
Academy,  Peking,  China. 

TOBIN,  F.  WALLACE 

Student  in  Aeronautical  Engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. 
— 386  Newbury  Street,  Suite  2, 
Boston,  Mass. 

TOMLINSON,  ANNE  D. 

Teaching  First  and  Second  Grades, 
the  Austin  School,  Austin  Village, 
Ross  County,  Ohio.  Ad. — 115  W. 
Second  Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
TREASH,  MARIAN  L. 

Ad. — 76  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

TUCKER,  FRANCIS  C. 

Student  in  Medicine,  Harvard  Med- 


ical School,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. 

Vanderbilt  Hall. 

TUCKLEY,  EDITH  S. 

In  training  for  dental  assistantship 
Irvington,  N.  J.  Ad. — 214  Park 
Place. 

UNKEFER,  FRANCES  E. 

Temporary  personnel  work  in  Chil- 
dren’s City  Hospital  and  adviser  of 
Girl  Reserves  in  an  elementary 
school,  and  student  in  Secretarial 
Science  (night  school),  Detroit 
Mich.  Ad.— 16519  Washburn  Ave’ 
UPDEGRAFF,  MELANIE  P. 

Secretarial  work,  Graduate  Coun- 
cil, Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  Ad. — 52  Mercer  St. 
VAN  CLEEF,  FRANK  C.,  JR. 

Student  in  Religion,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  work  in  Re- 
ligious Education,  Ft.  Washington 
Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City. 
Ad.— 540  West  123rd  St. 

VAN  METER,  HERBERT  E. 

See  “Under  the  Elms,”  page  9. 
VEHE,  RUTH  E. 

Graduate  student  in  American  His- 
tory, University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.  Ad. — 12  E.  Gilman 
St. 

WADDELL,  JUNE  R.  (Mrs.  James 
Hendrickson) 

Secretarial  work,  Master  Vibrator 
Division,  Master  Electric  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Ad. — 25  E.  1st  St. 
WARD,  WILFRED  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Agricultural 
Biochemistry,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ad. — Box 
503,  Pioneer  Hall. 

WEBSTER,  ROBERT  D. 

Student  in  Physical  Education, 
Cortland  Normal  School,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  Ad. — 3 Stevenson  St. 

WEIL,  EMILY  B. 

Clerical  work,  Service  Department, 
the  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — -712  Park  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
WEINBERG,  HERBERT  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Public  Admin- 
istration, University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ad. — 824  Blair 
Ave. 

WELLER,  MAXINE  J. 

Ad. — 3118  Huelani  Drive,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

WHITCOMB,  M.  MARJORIE 

Student  in  Library  Science,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 1045  Parkside  Di-ive, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

WICKENDEN,  RICHARD  S. 

Teaching  History,  coaching,  and  as- 
sisting in  the  dormitory,  Governor 
Dummer  Academy,  South  Byfield, 
Mass. 

WILLIAMS,  D.  ELAINE 

Ad. — 923  Brunswick  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio. 

WILLIAMS,  MARY  H. 

Student  in  Nursing,  Frances  Payne 
Bolton  School  of  Nursing,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 11100  Euclid  Ave. 
WILSON,  MARGARET  M. 

French  Exchange  Scholarship,  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse,  Toulouse, 
France. 
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WING,  FREDERICK  C. 

Student  in  Law,  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — 48 
Walter  Hastings. 

WINSHIP,  WILLIAM  R. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Dyke  School  of  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Ad. — 2882  Chadbourne 
Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

WITT,  DOROTHY  M. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science, 
Elyria,  Business  College,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 1237  E.  River  St. 
WOOD,  ROBERT  W. 

Student  in  Advertising  Art,  Pratt, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 267  Ryerson 
St. 

WOODRUFF,  ROBERT  W. 

Playground  Director  and  Scout- 
master (part-time),  Las  Vegas  Rec- 
reation Department,  and  free-lance 
publicity  work  for  the  Boulder  Dam 
Recreational  Area.  Ad. — 120 
North  11th  St.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
WRIGHT,  W.  HARRY 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — 
Graduate  House. 

ZAUGG,  HAROLD  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Physical  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Ad. — 1321  Seventh 
Street,  S.  E. 

ZUCK,  ROBERT  K. 

Ad. — 3461  Culver  Road,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
Bachelor  of  Music 

ABER,  MARGERY  V. 

Substitute  teaching  Violin,  Public 
Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.  Ad. — 5555 
Cass  Ave. 

ANDERSON,  WALTER  F. 

Instructor  of  Music,  Wilberforce 
University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 
BAKER,  LILLIS  E. 

Ad. — Swanton,  Ohio. 

BORROFF,  A.  KATHERINE 

Teaching  Latin,  French,  Reading, 
Piano,  and  Speech,  Hillcrest  School, 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

BORROFF,  M.  ELIZABETH 

Instructor  in  Piano,  Huron  College, 
Huron,  S.  Dak. 

BRINTNALL,  ROBERT  S.,  JR. 

Ad. — 2145  Lakeland  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

CHAPMAN,  ELIZABETH  S.  (Mrs. 
Theodore  Ropp) 

Ad.  2 1.3 A Holden  Green,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

CHASE,  GILMAN  E. 

Organist,  Choirmaster,  and  Direc- 
tor of  Religious  Education,  War- 
ren Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Chicago,  111.  Ad. — 3101  Warren 
Blvd. 

CHUNG,  AI  YOUNG 

Teaching  Piano  privately,  Waijahu, 
Pearl  City,  Wahiawa,  and  Hono- 
lulu. Ad. — P.  O.  Box  2117,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


COLLINGS,  D.  JUNE 

Teaching  Piano  privately,  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 63  Beacon  Hill  Rd. 

FALCK,  RUTH 

Teaching  Piano  privately,  Ogden, 
Utah.  Ad.— 1181  24th  St. 

GRIFFIN,  J.  GLESNER 

Worker  at  an  annealing  furnace 
and  in  the  “camber”  room,  Stain- 
less Steel  Department,  Sharon  Steel 
Corporation,  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  stu- 
dent in  Voice,  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Oberlin  College.  A. — Brook- 
field, Ohio. 

GRIFFIN,  MARGARET  E. 

Teaching  Piano,  Saint  Mary’s 
School,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

HAINES,  MARY  C.  (Mrs.  Benjamin 
S.  McDonnell) 

Ad.- — -593  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

HEINRICH,  MARTHA  H. 

Teaching  Harmony  and  accompany- 
ing choruses  and  recitals,  Knoxville 
College,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

KUEHN,  ELIZABETH  B. 

Teaching  Violin,  Piano,  and  Ensem- 
ble privately,  and  concert  solo  and 
trio  work,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ad. 
■ — -3608  Clinton. 

LANDEEN,  CHARLOTTE  F. 

Teaching  Piano,  Organ,  Hai'mony, 
and  Appreciation  of  Music  private- 
ly, Caldwell,  N.  J.  Ad. — 38  Ravine 
Ave. 

LAVACK,  MARTHA  L. 

Secretary  to  Music  Division,  Ben- 
nington College,  Bennington,  Vt. 
LEPPER,  MAXWELL  R. 

Teaching  Piano,  accompanying,  and 
directing  Glee  Club  and  choral  sing- 
ing, Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston, 
Pa. 

LINDER,  LLOYD  G. 

Instructor  in  Voice,  Mount  Union 
College,  Alliance,  Ohio.  Ad. — 272 
Alhambra  Way,  Akron,  Ohio. 
LYMAN,  EDITH  F. 

Teaching  Violin  privately,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Ad. — 200  Arden  Rd. 
MARQUART,  MARTHA  V. 

Teaching  Piano  and  accompanying, 
Northfield  Seminary,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass. 

RALSTON,  MARGARET  A. 

Teaching  Piano,  Organ,  Theory, 
and  Appreciation,  and  directing  a 
junior  chorus,  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 
RISINGER,  MARY  C. 

Teaching  Piano,  accompanying,  and 
some  class  work  with  children  in  a 
day  school,  Westtown  School,  West- 
town,  Pa. 

ROMAINE,  WESTERVELT  B. 

Teaching  Music  privately  and  di- 
rector of  a Glee  Club  sponsored  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
SALISBURY,  ROSAMOND  L. 

Teaching  Violoncello,  Boise  Junior 
College,  Boise,  Idaho. 

STANLEY,  JANE 

Teaching  Piano  privately,  Shaker 


Heights,  Ohio.  Ad. — 18850  Shaker 
Blvd. 

TIGWELL,  DOROTHY  N. 

Instructor  in  Piano,  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Stephens  Junior  College, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

TIRRELL,  DOROTHY  A. 

Studying  Piano  under  Rudolph 
Reuter  of  the  American  Conserva- 
tory, Chicago,  111.,  and  teaching 
Piano  privately,  Oak  Park,  111.  Ad. 
— 815  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

TUFTS,  BEN  L. 

Teaching  Music,  The  Bement 
School,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

WILSON,  FREDA  C. 

Teaching  Piano  privately,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Ad.— 977  Washington 
Blvd. 

WINCENC,  JOSEPH  F. 

Fellowship  in  Music  (under  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education), 
University  of  Prague,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.  Ad. — Na  Porici  12. 

Bachelor  of  School  Music 

BLAIR,  RUTH  E. 

Teaching  Instrumental  Music  and 
Grade  School  English,  Southern 
Hills  School,  Southern  Hills,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 27  Stockton  Ave.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

BURT,  ELEANOR  E. 

Teaching  Violin  privately  and  cleri- 
cal work  in  the  Music  Department, 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ad. — 188  Safford  St.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

CURTIS,  OLIVE  V. 

Assisting  her  father  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  a chemical  product. 
Ad. — 25989  Detroit  Rd.,  Dover 
Center,  Ohio. 

FEES,  LOIS  G. 

Teaching  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

FERREN,  MILDRED  M. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Norton  Town- 
ship, Summit  County,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
Box  232,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Barberton, 
Ohio. 

FOWLER,  CARROLL  A. 

Teaching  Choral  Music,  Beatty  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  Warren,  Pa. 
Ad.— 416%  Water  St. 

GILL,  LAWRENCE  M. 

Teaching  Band,  Orchestra,  Glee 
Clubs,  and  English,  High  School, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  Graduate  Student 
in  School  Music,  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory. Ad. — 141  S.  Professor  St. 
LEE,  PAO-CH’EN,  A.  B„  Yenching 
University,  1930 

Ad.— 10  Ta  Po  Ke  Shih,  East  City, 
Peking,  China. 

PHELPS,  DOROTHY  T.,  Mus.  B 
1936 

Private  study  in  Music,  New  York 
City.  Ad. — c/o  Phelps  Can  Com- 
pany, Weirton,  W.  Va. 

RAMMACIIER,  RUTH  H. 

Teaching  Music  Appreciation  and 
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Raymond  G.  McClelland  died  No- 
vember 7,  1937,  at  his  home  in  Freder- 
iektown,  Ohio.  He  was  a prominent 
minister,  educator  and  farmer,  and 
was  born  in  Mt.  Jackson,  Pa.,  in  1848. 

After  graduation  from  Oberlin,  he 
attended  Allegany  Seminary,  and  re- 
ceived his  B.  D.  degree  from  Andover, 
Mass.,  Seminary  in  1881.  In  1887,  he 
received  the  M.  A.  degree  from  Ober- 
lin. 

He  was  married  in  1879  to  Harriet 
Lee  Cooper  of  Fredericktown.  His 
first  pastorate  was  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Canfield,  Ohio.  From 
1882  to  1886  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Chuch  of  Austinburg, 
Ohio.  In  1886  he  became  head  of 
Grand  River  Institute,  in  the  same 
town,  one  of  the  oldest  co-educational 
preparatory  schools  in  the  state. 

For  several  years  he  was  director 
of  a local  bank  and  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Telephone  Company.  In  1912,  Mr. 
McClelland  was  elected  to  represent 
Knox  County  in  the  last  Ohio  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  In  1918,  he 
accepted  a call  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Citronelle,  Ala., 
where  he  served  as  pastor  until  1931 
when  he  retired  to  the  farm  for  the 
second  time. 

Mrs.  McClelland,  ’77,  died  in 
August,  1937.  Their  six  children  sur- 
vive them. 

1877 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Goodenough  sailed  Sep- 
tember 30th  for  Africa  to  visit  with 
relatives. 

1878 

Mrs.  Ella  Gates  Post  died  at  her 
home  in  New  London,  Ohio,  October 
3,  1937,  of  heart  disease. 

Mrs.  Anna  Murray,  ’74-’75,  who  ob- 
tained kindergartens  for  colored 
children  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  still 
aiding  her  race  at  the  age  of  80.  She 
attended  the  Oberlin  College  Coedu- 
cational Centennial  as  a special  guest 
of  the  College  in  October. 

Her  father,  Henry  Evans,  was  a free 
colored  man,  living  with  his  family 
in  Hillston,  N.  C.,  in  1831,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  right  of  suffrage.  After 
the  State  constitution  took  away  this 
privilege  from  all  members  of  his 
race,  he  started  on  horseback  north- 
ward, and  when  he  reached  Oberlin  in 
1834,  he  found  that  the  College  re- 
quired the  services  of  skilled  arti- 
sans such  as  himself,  so  that  he  made 
his  home  here.  He  built  the  house  on 
South  Main  St.  known  as  Mason’s  Tea 
Room  today.  Anna  Evans  was  born 
here  in  1858. 

After  leaving  Oberlin  in  1875,  at 
the  age  of  17  she  went  to  Washington 
to  accept  a public  school  position  when 
James  Ormond  Wilson,  whose  name 


is  honored  by  Wilson  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, was  superintendent  of  schools. 
Five  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
the  old  Mott  School  convinced  her  of 
the  necessity  of  free  kindergartens 
for  her  race  and  for  especially  trained 
teachers  to  direct  them.  As  chairman 
of  the  National  League  of  Colored 
Women’s  Education  Committee,  Mrs. 
Murray,  in  the  fall  of  1895,  motivat- 
ed the  establishment  of  pioneer  free 
kindergarten  classes  for  colored  chil- 
dren in  the  city. 

After  1905,  it  became  necessary  for 
Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  free  kinder- 
garten instruction.  A bill  carrying 
such  a measure  failed  to  pass,  and 
through  the  plea  of  Mrs.  Murray  at 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  kindergartens  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $12,000. 

She  is  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  are  still  living,  all  col- 
lege graduates. 

1880 

Byron  B.  Harrison  died  in  Grafton, 
Ohio,  July  6,  1937,  of  arteriosclerosis. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six 
children. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  born  in  1857  in 
La  Grange,  Ohio.  The  year  after  his 
graduation,  he  taught  in  Grafton,  and 
for  a time  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Waterloo  and  Auburn, 
Ind.  From  1906  to  1918,  he  was  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Chicago, 
retiring  in  1918.  He  was  married  in 
1883  to  Agnes  C.  Goss,  ’82. 

1885 

Rev.  Marston  S.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  re 
tired  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
died  at  his  home  in  Chattanooga,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1937,  at  the  age  of  76.  Im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin,  he  entered  his  first  pastorate 
at  Newell,  Iowa,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  In  the  succeeding  ten 
years  he  served  in  various  pastorates 
in  Illinois  and  then  moved  back  to 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

He  went  to  Chattanooga  in  1920 
from  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  moderator  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Ohio.  He  resigned  from 
the  pastorate  in  Chattanooga  early  in 
1927  about  a year  after  receiving  the 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  from  Pied- 
mont College  for  outstanding  service 
among  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  the  Southeast.  He  later  served  as 
professor  of  theology  and  church  his- 
tory at  the  Atlanta  Theological  Semi- 
nary until  forced  to  retire  because  of 
failing  health. 

At  one  time  he  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Business  Club,  and 
at  various  times  served  as  secretary, 


vice-president  and  president  of  the 
Chattanooga  Pastors’  Association. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  a daughter.  A son,  Hubert  M. 
Freeman,  ’12,  died  in  1928.  A grand- 
daughter, Ruth,  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1936. 

1886 

Dr.  L.  Estelle  Appleton  died  in  Chi- 
cago, May  8,  1937,  as  the  result  of 
an  abdominal  cancer. 

In  1890,  she  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  For  many 
years  after  her  graduation,  she  taught 
in  various  places  over  the  country,  re- 
tiring in  1928.  That  year  she  went  to 
Chicago  where  she  did  research  work 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  is 
the  author  of  many  published  articles 
concerning  her  chief  interest,  child 
study. 

Charles  H.  Kirshner  died  November 
20,  1937,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  after 
several  weeks  of  illness  following  a 
stroke.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 
for  25  years.  He  was  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  an  attorney. 

His  wife,  Agnes  Fairchild  Kirshner, 
’88,  was  the  niece  of  President  Fair- 
child.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
four  children,  Robert,  ’08-’09,  ’ 1 0-’  1 3 ; 
George,  ’23-’24;  Charles,  Jr.,  ’23-’25, 
whose  wife  is  Margaret  Ralston,  ’30; 
and  Charlotte  Kirshner  Brown, 
’23-’24. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Royce,  ’82-’85,  died 
March  20th  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  fol- 
lowing an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
After  leaving  Oberlin,  she  went  to 
Smith  College,  and  later  completed  a 
kindergarten  course  at  the  Oswego 
State  Normal  School,  and  had  the  first 
private  kindergarten  in  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

During  the  World  War,  Mrs.  Royce 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  production 
committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  that  work. 

She  is  survived  by  a sister,  a daugh- 
ter’, two  sons. 

1887 

George  S.  Rowe,  71,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  died  in  a local  convalescent 
home,  September  20,  1937,  of  angina 
pectoris. 

Writer  of  childi'en’s  stories,  fiction 
and  health  articles,  Mr.  Rowe  was  for- 
merly associated  with  the  Good  Health 
Publishing  company  and  G.  B.  Put- 
nam publishing  house  in  New  York 
City.  His  work  here  had  also  includ- 
ed that  of  an  accountant  for  the  Nich- 
ols & Shepard  company  for  nearly 
a decade  prior  to  his  retirement  10 
years  ago. 

Although  he  had  written  a book  ot 
children’s  stories  and  numerous  short 
stories  while  associated  with  the  Put- 
nam publishing  house,  none  of  these 
had  ever  been  published  under  his 
own  name. 
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3,000 cAiilv)  oj 

Measure  off  the  sea-distance  of  the  Southern  Route  to  Europe. . .and  you 
have  3000  miles  of  Summer,  at  any  time  of  year.  Summer  smiles  from  the 
gleaming  Lido  pool. . .from  bright  clear  skies. . .from  the  Lido  Deck,  warm 
and  washed  with  sunshine.  An  emancipated  voyage!. . .with  1000  miles 
of  cruising  East  of  Gibraltar  at  no  extra  cost.  If  you’re  pressed  for  time, 
take  the  great  Rex,  the  gyro-stabilized  Conte  di  Savoia,  or  the  popular 
Roma.  Or,  if  you  have  the  leisure  to  enjoy  a fascinating  nine  or  ten-port 
itinerary,  choose  the  Vulcania  or  Saturnia. 


A careful  observer,  Mr.  Rowe  had 
traveled  extensively  to  secure  color 
for  his  writings.  One  of  his  favorite 
sources  of  material  was  the  lobby  in 
Washington,  where  he  studied  care- 
fully the  personalities  in  the  Senate 
and  House.  Listing  many  Congress- 
men among  his  intimate  friends,  Mr. 
Rowe  also  had  a large  acquaintance 
among  transients  and  hoboes. 

He  was  born  in  1866  in  Medina, 
Ohio.  Early  in  life  he  gained  recogni- 
tion as  an  accomplished  writer,  it  be- 
ing this  reputation  that  led  Dr.  John 
Harvey  Kellogg  to  put  him  on  the 
staff  of  the  Good  Health  Publishing 
Company. 

1889 

Mrs.  Carrie  11.  Ellis  died  at  her 
home  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September 
24,  1937. 

1891 

George  Wilder  is  on  furlough  from 
Shantung,  China,  and  is  staying  in 
Pen  Yan,  N.  Y. 

1892 

A Research  and  Traffic  Bureau  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  was  recently  or- 
ganized with  the  assistance  of  Charles 
C.  Kirkpatrick.  This  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  is  de- 
signed to  set  up  complete  data  con- 
cerning foreign  trade  and  commodity 
traffic  in  and  out  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Professor  Gould,  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  said:  “I  believe  the 
broad  program  and  objectives  of  this 
research  bureau  will  result  in  unprece- 
dented benefit  to  the  communities  of 
this  state,  its  industries  and  its  com- 
merce ...” 

Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Barnard  (Julia  Gar- 
vin), Cons.  ’87-’92,  died  November 
18  at  her  home  in  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  after  a long  illness.  Her  body 
was  brought  to  Oberlin  for  burial. 

Her  husband,  Ralph  Barnard,  ’90- 
’92,  and  Cons.  ’92-’94,  was  a train 
dispatcher  dux-ing  the  days  of  the 
Green  Line,  and  they  made  their  home 
in  Elyria.  Some  years  ago  they  moved 
to  Michigan  City,  where  Mr.  Barnard 
is  in  business. 

1893 

George  W.  Hinman,  D.  D.,  who  went 
with  Mrs.  Hinman  to  Foochow  thiee 
years  ago  as  assistant  to  the  principal 
of  Foochow  College,  China,  but  who 
was  expecting  to  return  soon,  has  de- 
cided to  x-emain  longer,  hoping  to 
give  moral  suppox-t  to  his  Chinese 
associates  and  fx-iends. 

1896 

Ur.  Rue  S.  Dorsett  died  September 
30,  1937,  at  Old  Tannei'y,  a fishing 
and  hunting  camp  near  his  home  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  62  years  old. 

Dr.  Dox-sett  was  a specialist  in  intex-- 
nal  medicine,  and  was  a former  asso- 
ciate in  various  Philadelphia  hospitals. 
He  was  a graduate  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  served  his  intexneship  at  St. 


Joseph  Hospital.  Later  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Samaritan,  Jeffex'son,  Gar- 
x'etson  and  Temple  University  Hos- 
pitals. For  several  years,  he  was  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Medicine  at  Tem- 
ple University. 

He  was  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  Society  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Clinical  Association.  He 
sex-ved  with  distinction  as  a major  in 
the  Medical  Corps  dux-ing  the  World 
War. 

Dr.  Dorsett  is  sux-vived  by  his  wife, 
one  brother,  a son  and  a daughter. 

1898 

The  class  of  1898  stax-ted  operations 
for  their  40th  reunion  when  they  met 
November  12th  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Thux-ston  in  Oberlin  with  Presi- 
dent Lucien  T.  Warner  in  the  chair. 
They  will  have  Shux-tleff  Cottage  as 
their  headquaxtex-s  next  June. 

1899 

Josephine  Walker  of  the  Foochow 
Mission,  China,  was  expected  to  ar- 
rive at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  October  4th  on 
the  Empress  of  Japan. 

1900 

Archibald  A.  McDonald,  61  years 
old,  died  at  his  home  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  October  29,  1937,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  with  a heart  ailment 


which  had  afflicted  him  for  about  two 
yeax-s.  He  had  been  superintendent  of 
schools  iix  Sioux  Falls  from  1907  to 
July  1,  1936.  Under  Mr.  McDonald’s 
leadership,  the  Sioux  Falls  schools 
grew  from  humble  beginnings  to  a 
greatly  enlarged  high  school  and  12 
grade  buildings,  the  total  enrollment 
of  which  is  more  than  8,000  boys  and 
gii'ls.  Mr.  McDonald  took  an  active  in- 
tex-est  in  the  physical  side  of  educa- 
tion. While  in  Oberlin,  he  played  on 
one  of  our  best  football  teams. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
he  received  his  M.  A.  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1916.  He  is  list- 
ed in  “Who’s  Who.” 

Mr.  McDonald  went  to  Sioux  Falls 
as  a teacher  of  science  and  athletics 
at  the  high  school  in  1901,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  local  high  school.  In  1907 
he  was  made  superintendent  of 
schools,  which  position  he  was  forced 
to  leave  in  1936  because  of  failing 
health. 

He  held  a life  membex-ship  in  the 
National  Education  Association  and 
the  South  Dakota  Education  Associa- 
tion. During  the  year  1910  he  served 
as  president  of  the  latter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  Civic  Music  as- 
sociation, and  he  belonged  to  all  the 
Masonic  bodies,  including  the  Shrine. 
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The  Thirty-third  Degree  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  1920. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  two  daughters,  two  sons,  one 
grandson,  a sister  and  a brother. 

1901 

The  Rev.  Franklin  J.  Estabrook  died 
of  heart  disease  in  Denver,  Colo., 
March  4,  1937. 

He  was  born  in  1865,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Olivet  College  in  1886. 
In  1889  he  received  his  M.  A.  degree 
from  Olivet,  after  which  time  he  was 
a minister  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  In  1916,  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  the  West- 
ern District  of  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society  with  headquarters  in 
Denver.  He  retired  in  1933. 

1902 

Leonard  D.  Goodenough  died  in  Dur- 
ban, S.  Africa,  August  16th,  of  a cere- 
bral hemmorhage.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  two  sons,  Kenneth  and 
William. 

1903 

In  a clipping  from  the  Times-Bulle- 
tin  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  it  is  stated  that 
Decatur  and  Fort  Wayne  people 
planned  a banquet  for  Dale  W.  McMil- 
len,  ’99-’01,  who  formerly  lived  in  Van 
Wert,  and  who  is  head  of  the  Central 
Sugar  Company,  and  Central  Soya 
Company  and  the  McMillen  Feed 
Mills  of  Decatur,  Ind. 

Mr.  McMillen  was  a track  athlete, 
and  since  leaving  college  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  hay,  grain  and  feed  busi- 
ness, moving  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
where  he  has  lived  in  recent  years  ex- 
cept for  a few  years  spent  in  Chicago 
with  Allied  Mills,  Inc.  He  has  been 
President  of  the  National  Hay  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  President  of  a Ft.  Wayne 
Bank,  and  has  been  interested  in  beet 
sugar  and  soy  beans’  products,  sev- 
eral large  factories  being  located  at 
Decatur,  Ind. 

He  is  the  father  of  Stewart  McMil- 
len, ’27,  and  Harold  W.  McMillen, 
’24-’25. 

1904 

Elizabeth  Angle,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Angle  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  was  married  November 
13  to  Mr.  Charles  Belden  Varco.  The 
couple  will  live  in  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

190  5 

Mrs.  Chester  J.  Wood  (Rena 
Holmes)  died  at  her  home  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  October  16,  1937. 

1906 

Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Wolfe  (Clara  Hus- 
ted),  long  associated  with  Cheeloo 
University,  China,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  the  early  part  of  November 
and  will  temporarily  make  her  home 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Husted, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  formei'ly  of  Ober- 
lin. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  experienced  great  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  on  account  of 
the  Sino-Japanese  War.  Marooned  at 
Peitaiho,  she  was  finally  rescued  by 


a U.  S.  Destroyer,  taken  to  Chefoo, 
thence  by  Army  Transport  Chaumont 
to  Yokohama  where  accommodations 
were  available  for  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  reports  affairs  in  the 
Far  East  so  completely  unsettled  as  to 
make  return  to  China  very  problem- 
atical. Mr.  Wolfe,  ’05,  is  still  at 
Cheeloo  University,  serving  on  an 
emergency  committee  of  five  to  guard 
university  properties. 


Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan,  ’09 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  in  the  Mellon  Tax  case  which 
cleared  Mr.  Mellon  of  fraud,  but 
charged  him  with  evading  approxi- 
mately $750,000  in  income  taxes, 
brought  to  an  end  a suit  upon  which 
the  hearings  began  in  February,  1935. 

The  presiding  judge  during  these 
hearings  was  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan, 
’09.  With  two  other  members  of  the 
Board  he  listened  to  testimony  which 
filled  volumes  a foot  high  and  ex- 
amined over  a thousand  exhibits.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Mellon  interests  on  the 
securing  of  certain  testimony  which 
had  to  be  settled  in  district  court  be- 
fore the  hearings  could  be  concluded. 
The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has  no 
power  to  enforce  a subpoena.  Then 
the  opinions  of  the  two  judges  (the 
third  having  resigned)  were  written 
and  sent  to  the  Board.  The  fifteen 
members  were  unanimous  in  the  de- 
cision. 

Judge  Van  Fossan  was  appointed  to 
the  Board  in  1926  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term.  He  was  reappointed  in 
1932  by  President  Hoover  for  twelve 
years.  He  has  practiced  law  just 
five  years  since  his  graduation  from 
Columbia  in  1913,  having  served  on 
the  War  Credits  Board  and  the  War 
Claims  Board  during  the  war  and  as 
legal  counsel  for  the  Shipping  Board 
in  the  early  twenties. 

The  picture  above  is  in  his  best 
judicial  mood,  but  those  who  know 
him  know  he  isn’t  always  so  serious. 


1907 

D) . Harley  Lutz  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Finance  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, delivered  an  address  on  “The 
National  Budgets  of  Great  Britain 
1928-1929”  before  the  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in 
New  York  City  in  November. 

1909 

On  October  14th,  The  Rev.  Henry 
Stick  of  Amherst,  Ohio,  spoke  at  the 
First  Church  Forum  meeting  in  Ober- 
lin.  The  First  Church  is  one  of  the 
churches  supporting  the  work  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stick  among  the  Zulus  in 
Africa. 

1910 

Leonard  J.  Christian  and  Mrs. 
Christian  of  Foochow,  China,  who 
spent  the  summer  in  North  China, 
wrote  from  Hong  Kong  August  29: 
“In  order  to  get  back  to  the  Coast  we 
have  crossed  China  from  the  far  north 
to  the  far  south  through  a war-torn 
land  . . . One  night  our  train  had  to 
hide  under  the  willow  trees  along  the 
R.  R.  tracks  with  lights  out  . . . When 
we  left  Shansi  the  folks  were  quite 
normal  both  in  their  minds  and  in 
their  determination  to  carry  on,  and 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do  at  Foo- 
chow. We  leave  at  2:00  p.  m.  today.” 

1911 

In  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
Book  Review,  space  was  given  in  July 
to  Clarissa  F.  Cushman’s  new  book, 
“This  Side  of  Regret.” 

“As  she  demonstrated  in  ‘The 
Bright  Hill,’  Clarissa  Fairchild  Cush- 
man is  more  than  a cursory  student  of 
modern  marriage.  She  is  an  honest 
and  sympathetic  analyst  of  its  eco- 
nomic strains  and  emotional  stresses, 
aware  that  it  is  much  easier  for  a man 
and  woman  to  keep  in  step  to  the  wed- 
ding march  than  to  continue  the  per- 
formance to  the  sometimes  jangled 
music  of  day  by  day  living.  Her  char- 
acters are  human  beings  with  a rea- 
sonable desire  for  happiness  and  a 
civilized  sense  of  responsibility. 

“ ‘This  Side  of  Regret’  is  the  story 
of  a girl  brought  up  in  a wealthy 
home.  Her  father  was  an  ardent 
horseman,  an  enthusiasm  which  his 
daughter  shared.  After  his  death,  the 
seemingly  solid  family  fortune  van- 
ished. Ann  Farrington,  the  daughter, 
married  a struggling  professor,  had  a 
daughter,  and  contributed  to  the 
budget  by  working  in  a Fifth  Avenue 
dress  shop.  When  her  husband  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  a small  town  col- 
lege, Ann  gave  up  her  career.  In  the 
monotony  of  her  new  existence,  Ann 
was  grateful  for  the  attentions  of  a 
gay  young  Irishman  who  found  Ann 
amusing.” 

Mrs.  Hattie  Brown  Hobson  died  in 
the  Cleveland  Clinic  Hospital  after  a 
short  illness,  June  17,  1937.  She  was 
widely  known  in  northern  Ohio  as  a 
pianist,  and  a member  of  Mu  Phi 
Epsilon  musical  sorority.  She  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Lakewood 
Methodist  Church,  the  Lakewood 
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Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  the  Three 
Arts  Club  of  Lakewood. 

Surviving  her  are  a son,  George, 
'29;  a daughter;  a brother;  and  four 
sisters,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Kechman,  ’13,  Mrs. 
Martin  Dodge,  ’15,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mitch- 
ell, ’18,  and  Mrs.  Norman  Wright. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Ketcham  conducted  the 
funeral  services. 

1912 

The  District  of  Columbia  Branch 
of  the  National  Women’s  Party,  of 
which  Dr.  Miriam  Oatman  (Mrs.  F.  L. 
Blackly)  is  president,  gave  a tea  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Betty  Gram-Swing  on 
November  17th.  Mrs.  Swing  is  the 
wife  of  Raymond  Gram-Swing,  dis- 
tinguished writer  and  radio  commen- 
tator. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  ’ll,  Chairman 
of  the  International  Commission  of 
Women,  was  among  the  guests. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hummel,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  organizing  the  International 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
first  fall  dinner  and  business  meeting 
of  the  Club,  discussed  the  early  work 
of  forming  a meeting  place  for  foreign 
students  in  Washington.  Students  of 
more  than  15  nations  attended  the 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Hummel  spent  16  years  in 
North  China.  Her  husband  is  head  of 
the  Chinese  division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

In  a letter  from  Mrs.  Reber  John- 
son, written  in  England,  October  22, 
she  says:  “We  have  spent  a most  en- 
joyable eight  weeks  touring  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  go  to  London 
next  week  where  Mr.  Johnson  is  to 
study  for  a while.” 

1913 

Franklin  Post  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Met- 
calf and  12-year-old  son  are  remain- 
ing on  the  job  at  Lingnon  University, 
Canton,  China,  despite  the  war.  The 
Japanese  have  been  bombing  Canton 
and  the  nearby  airdromes,  anti-air- 
craft gun  stations,  and  railroads  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Hanchow  for  at  least 
two  months  nearly  every  day,  some- 
times three  and  four  times  a day  and 
one  or  two  times  at  night  on  moon- 
light nights.  No  bombs  have  fallen 
on  the  University  grounds,  but  near 
enough  to  shake  the  buildings.  The 
danger  is  regarded  as  real  enough  to 
warrant  holding  classes  only  in  the 
safest  buildings,  and  these  are  sand- 
bagged, and  when  the  siren  sounds, 
everybody  must  go  to  the  safer  retreat 
of  basements. 

Attendance  was  fairly  good  at  the 
opening  of  school,  but  a hundred  or 
two  hundred  left  under  the  strain  of 
constant  air-raids. 

Mrs.  Metcalf  and  Jack  may  go  to 
Manila  or  come  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Ketcham,  husband  of 
Lucille  Brown  Ketcham,  appointed  dis  • 
trict  superintendent  of  Cleveland 
Methodism  by  the  Northeast  Ohio 
Conference,  went  to  Cleveland  re- 
cently to  begin  his  six-year  term.  In 


1922  and  1923,  Di\  Ketcham  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Parkwood-Ashbury 
Methodist  Church.  Since  then  he  has 
occupied  pulpits  of  the  Oberlin  Meth- 
odist Church  and  the  Warren  Church, 
each  for  a term  of  seven  years. 

1914 

Mrs.  Ada  Simpson  Sherwood  has 
recently  published  a little  booklet, 
“Sonnets  of  Pilgrim  Michigan.”  The 
sonnets  were  read  originally  at  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
gregational Summer  Assembly  at  Pil- 
grim. 

191  5 

Mrs.  Archer  B.  Hulbert  is  teaching 
at  the  Sandia  School  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  She  formerly  was  living 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

William  S.  Yocom  died  March  31, 
1937,  at  his  home  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Johnson  of  Alta- 
dena,  Calif.,  died  October  14,  1937.  She 
received  the  honorary  M.  A.  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  1915. 

1917 

Mary  F.  Tenney  is  instructor  in 
Classics  at  Newcomb  College,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  this  year.  She  went 
there  from  La  Grange  College  in 
Georgia. 

Dr.  Daniel  P.  Quiring  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  M.  M.  Metcalf  Zoology 
club,  delivered  two  lectures  in  Oberlin 


during  the  early  part  of  November. 
Dr.  Quiring,  a member  of  the  Dr.  G. 
W.  Crile  African  Expedition,  talked  on 
“An  African  Safari”  and  “The  Cor- 
relation of  Organ  and  Endocrine 
Gland  Size  with  Behavior.” 

Julia  D.  Baker  died  November  28  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  O.  Dur- 
and in  Oberlin.  Death  was  attributed 
to  heart  failure. 

Miss  Baker  was  an  occupational 
therapist  in  City  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
for  several  years.  Desiring  to  make 
her  home  in  Oberlin,  she  came  here 
l’ecently,  and  had  taken  rooms  with 
Mrs.  Durand.  Her  ashes  were  sent  to 
Butte,  Montana,  her  birthplace. 

1919 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Williams  has  gone  to 
Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to 
take  charge  of  field  work  in  connec- 
tion with  freshman  admissions.  She 
has  been  in  charge  of  executive  em- 
ployment for  R.  H.  Macy  & Company, 
New  York  City. 

Donald  McGill,  former  soloist  with 
the  American  Opera  Company,  and 
at  Riverside  Church  in  New  York,  died 
at  his  home  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  following 
an  attack  of  the  flu,  November  12, 
1937. 

Mr.  McGill  had  a distinguished 
career  in  music.  He  received  scholar- 
ships to  Eastman  and  the  Conserva- 
toire Americaine  in  France.  He 
taught  in  New  York  City,  Scarbor- 


Career  Men 

select  occupations  which  com- 
bine present  financial  rewards 
with  future  opportunities.  They 
find  that  life  insurance  selling, 
better  than  most  businesses, 
offers  this  combination  to  men 
of  real  ability  today. 


College  Men 

selected  by  The  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  can 
start  life  insurance  selling  on  a 
fixed  compensation  basis,  in- 
stead of  a commission  basis,  if 
they  wish.  The  plan  is  de- 
scribed in  a booklet,  “Insur- 
ance Careers  for  College 
Graduates.”  Send  for  a copy. 
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"THE  MOST 
INTERESTING 
COUNTRY" 

A shipboard  ballot,  on  a returning 
world-cruiser,  showed  that  South 
Africa,  of  all  the  lands  visited,  most 
completely  captured  the  imagination 
of  these  tourists ! 

And  small  wonder ! South  Africa  is 
rich  in  colorful  sights  and  vivid  con- 
trasts— the  big  game  preserve  of  Kru- 
ger National  Park,  the  primitive  vil- 
lages of  Zululand,  Victoria  Falls,  the 
Kimberley  diamond  mines,  the  great 
gold  mines  at  Johannesburg,  beauti- 
ful cities  and  gorgeous  gardens.  . . . 

And, — when  you  want  to  relax,  there 
are  charming  coast  resorts  and  sporty 
golf  clubs,  tennis,  fishing,  and  famous 
surf-bathing  beaches.  South  Africa, 
with  its  delightful  climate,  offers  the 
incomparable  vacation ! 

When  you  plan  your  next  trip, 
vote  for 
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THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
INTERESTING  TRAVEL  LAND 


IT  Detailed  information  from  all  'll 
leading  tourists  and  travel 

agencies.  f 


ough,  N.  Y.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and 
the  University  of  Idaho. 

His  wife,  his  parents  and  a brother 
survive  him.  Hs  was  a nephew  of 
Judge  Neil  McGill,  ’07. 

CORRECTION:  In  the  November 
issue,  we  published  a new  address  for 
Mrs.  Philip  Youtz.  They  are  still  liv- 
ing at  128  Columbia  Heights,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


home  after  the  first  of  December  at 
13  Hunter  Place,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  died  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  of  Parkinson’s  Disease, 
August  8,  1937.  His  home  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

He  received  his  A.  B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  1889. 
From  1890  to  1893  he  was  Assistant 
Professor  of  Entomology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  and  in  1894,  he  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  being 
made  a full  Professor  there  in  1895. 
In  1920,  he  accepted  a position  as 
Secretary  of  the  National  Research 
Council  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
he  held  until  1931. 

Dr.  Kellogg,  who  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
from  Oberlin  in  1922,  was  the  author 
of  many  books  and  articles,  and  trav- 
eled extensively.  He  was  interested  in 
World  Peace  and  Relief  Work. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  one 
daughter. 

1924 

John  Gurney,  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  was  selected 
by  the  Jury  of  Auditions  to  make  his 
bid  for  national  recognition  as  the 
“Rising  Musical  Star”  of  the  third 
program  of  the  Sealtest  series  over 
the  NBC  network,  October  31st.  Mr. 
Gurney  sang  selections  from  Verdi 
and  Moussorgsky.  The  orchestra,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Alexander  Smallens. 

1925 

Mrs.  Andrew  Bongiorno  has  accept- 
ed a position  teaching  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  at  Wellesley  College,  as- 
suming her  new  duties  the  first  of  the 
second  semester. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Era  N.  Hauser 
(Esther  Batch)  have  moved  to  2860 
Noble  Road,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


1920 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hurt 
(Edna  C.  Boys)  announce  the  birth  of 
a daughter,  Christine  Elizabeth,  No- 
vember 9,  1937. 

1921 

Alice  Caldiuell  has  been  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  on  her  excel- 
lent ability  as  a pianist. 

Born  of  American  parents  in 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  Miss  Caldwell  first 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  seven. 
She  has  played  with  unqualified  suc- 
cess in  Berlin,  Munich,  London, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  and  many 
other  places.  She  is  planning  a con- 
cert tour  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  and  her  address  is  c/o 
Mr.  John  Fontaine,  408  W.  Lee  St., 
Wilson,  N.  Carolina.  Her  home  is  in 
California.  She  spent  a few  days  in 
Oberlin  recently. 

1922 

Lydia  S.  Perry  was  married  No- 
vember 2,  1937,  in  Shelton,  Conn.,  to 
Mr.  Manuel  Parada.  They  will  be  at 


1926 

Arthur  Rugh,  Professor  in  Yench- 
ing  University,  China,  wrote  August 
25th:  “Came  to  Hong  Kong  (from 
Hankow)  last  night  and  am  leaving 
at  4:00  p.  m.  on  a coal  boat  for  Ching 
Wan  Too,  up  near  the  Great  Wall,  and 
expect  to  get  in  from  there  to  Peip- 
ing.” 

1927 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Eichel- 
berger  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Louise,  July  26, 
1937.  Mr.  Eichelberger  is  still  en- 
gaged as  a research  chemist  with 
The  Solvay  Process  Company.  Their 
address  is  433  Brattle  Road,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

1928 

W.  Fulton  Hume  is  in  Pepeekeo, 
Hawaii,  as  Assistant  Physician  at  the 
plantation  of  Pepeekeo,  which  is  9 
miles  north  of  Hilo. 

It  has  been  announced  that  a prize 
for  any  Senior  member  of  the  depart- 
ments of  History,  Politics,  or  Eco- 


nomics at  Princeton  who  submits  the 
best  thesis  on  a subject  connected 
with  the  Far  East  will  be  offered  this 
year  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Reischauer,  lecturer  on  the  Far 
East  and  instructor  in  Japanese  in 
the  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  who  was  killed  during  the 
aerial  bombardment  of  Shanghai  on 
August  14,  1937,  while  leading  a 
study  party  through  the  Orient. 

The  prize  is  made  possible  by  an 
anonymous  gift  from  one  of  Dr. 
Reischauer’s  friends  among  the  fac- 
ulty. It  will  consist  of  books  amount- 
ing to  $25  in  value  which  will  be 
chosen  by  the  winner  of  the  prize,  and 
a special  bookplate  will  be  inserted  in 
each  volume. 

Dr.  J.  Periam  Danton,  Librarian  of 
Temple  University,  has  been  granted 
a two-months’  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  as  National  Con- 
sultant of  WPA  library  projects. 

Dr.  Danton  will  visit  representative 
projects  in  several  states  with  a view 
of  making  general  recommendations 
for  their  improvement,  and  for  desir- 
able changes  in  emphasis  of  the  pro- 
gram as  a whole. 

In  the  Journal  of  Educational  Re- 
search for  April,  1937,  Dr.  Danton 
has  an  article  entitled,  “The  Appoint- 
ment and  Election  of  Boards  of  Con- 
trol in  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  America.” 

Dr.  and  Airs.  Robert  Hoecker  (Vir- 
ginia Thatcher,  ’30)  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Donald  Allan,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1937. 


1929 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Ellsworth,  new  librar- 
ian at  Univei'sity  of  Colorado,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Colorado 
Library  association  at  its  47th  annual 
convention  in  Greeley,  October  15th. 
At  the  same  sessions,  he  gave  a paper 
on  “Supply  and  Demand  as  Factors 
in  Book  Selection.” 

Mary  Lawrence  is  studying  for  her 
master’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  living  at  5140  Wood- 
lawn  Ave. 

1 Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Brown 
(Catherine  Smith,  ’28)  and  Ann  Cath- 
erine Brown  are  living  at  4915  Drexel 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Brown  is 
working  toward  a Ph.  D.  in  Economics 
at  the  Univei'sity  of  Chicago. 

1930 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Turner 
(Marion  Ross)  announce  the  birth  of 
a son,  James  Ross.  They  are  living  at 
5318  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1931 

Montana  X.  Faber,  x’31,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  secretary  to  Dr. 
George  A.  Harrop,  Director  of  Re- 
search of  E.  R.  Squibb  & Sons.  Her 
employer  is  head  of  the  new  biological 
laboratory  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  being  built  at  New  Brunswick,  N. 
.1.  At  present,  she  is  living  in  Green- 
wich Village  at  123  W.  13th  St.,  New 
York  City. 
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1932 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elhvyn  Hails  (Jean 
Stratton,  ’34)  have  moved  from  Chica 
go  to  Middletown,  Ohio,  213  Yankee 
Road. 

IHU  Adams  was  married,  November 
9,  1937,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Mary 
Ida  Talty. 

1933 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Caspar 
(Jeannette  Gross)  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  Kenneth.  Their  address  is 
1230  Albion  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1934 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Harger 
(Eone  Goodenough,  ’33)  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter  on  October 
26th.  They  are  living  at  633  N.  East 
Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Cerdrie  G.  M.  Jones  was  married  re- 
cently in  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Grace  Margaret  O’Hara  of  Weeds- 
port. He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  Clifford  Jones,  ’05.  Margaret 
Jones,  ’38,  sister  of  the  groom  was 
one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Hubert  Clapp, 
’34,  was  best  man,  and  one  of  the 
ushers  was  John  A.  Wheeler,  ’29, 
brother-in-law  of  the  bridegroom. 

A reception  at  the  O’Hara  home 
took  place  after  the  ceremony.  After 
their  wedding  trip,  they  will  live  at  26 
Franklin  St.,  Weedsport. 

Gretchen  Hoornstra  completed  her 
work  at  Kent  State  University,  and 
is  now  teaching  first  year  at  Dover 
High  School,  Dover  Village,  Ohio. 

Clara  M.  Guerry  gave  a piano  and 
voice  recital  October  14  at  the  Flor- 
ida State  College  for  Women  where 
she  is  teaching.  Last  summer  she  was 
at  the  Juilliard  Summer  School,  and 
saw  many  Oberlin  people.  Her  address 
is  now  the  Florida  State  College  for 
Women,  Box  170,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

193  5 

Helen  Fanning  is  taking  advanced 
work  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Rochester.  Her  address 
is  77  Rutgers  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Adele  Coleman  was  married  Octo- 
ber 2nd  in  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to 
John  M.  Fackler,  Jr.  Among  those 
in  the_  wedding  party  were  Virginia 
Coleman,  ’34,  and  Louise  Evenden, 
'35.  They  are  living  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  1717  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  where 
they  both  have  positions. 

Jean  Priscilla  Sedgeman,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Sedgeman 
of  Oberlin,  was  married  to  John  P. 
Haughton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Haughton,  ’06,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  at 
noon  on  Thanksgiving,  at  the  Sedge- 
man home. 

Miss  Sedgeman  studied  a year  at 
Ohio  State  University  after  leaving 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Haughton  attending  the 
El  Paso  College  of  Mines  for  two 
years.  In  1937  he  received  his  M.  A. 
degree  in  chemical  engineering  from 
Ohio  State  University.  He  is  employed 
with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany in  Akron,  where  the  couple  will 


HOWARD  DOUST,  '31 

The  many  friends  of  Howard 
Doust  will  be  shocked  to  learn  of  his 
death  of  November  19.  A complica- 
tion of  illnesses,  over  a period  of  two 
months  caused  his  heart  to  fail.  His 
funeral  was  held  on  November  22 
and  he  was  cremated  at  the  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Doust  became  president  of  the 
Marshall  Jones  Company  of  Boston 
in  September,  1933.  Several  Oberlin 
books,  including  Professor  Jeliffe’s 
“Shattered  Lamp,”  Miss  Hosford’s 
“Father  Shipherd’s  Magna  Charta,” 
Professor  Wager’s  “To  Whom  It  May 
Concern”  and  President  Wilkin’s 
“Living  in  Crisis,”  have  been  pub- 
lished by  his  firm. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing of  our  younger  graduates,  active 
in  student  and  alumni  affairs.  He  was 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Boston. 

His  wife,  Rosalie  Alvord,  Conserva- 
tory ’31,  and  two  children,  Barring- 
ton, age  5,  and  Penelope,  age  one, 
survive  him. 


make  their  home.  Mr.  Haughton  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Mu  Delta  fraternity. 

Willard  Pyle  wrote  the  following 
letter  recently  to  the  College.  His  ad- 
dress is  Firestone  Plantations  Com- 
pany, Cape  Palmas,  Liberia,  West 
Africa. 

“My  copy  of  the  Alumni  Catalogue 
reached  me  a few  months  ago,  and  for 
a year  now  it  would  appear  that  I am 
the  only  Oberlin  graduate  to  be  in  this 
immediate  part  of  the  world.  But 
since  there  is  practically  nothing  here 
but  Firestone  and  ‘the  big  bush,’  I 
shan’t  make  any  claim  to  distinction. 
I came  out  here  as  a rubber  chemist 
and  my  duties  have  been  even  more 
interesting  than  anticipated.  I shall 
never  forget  these  two  years  of  un- 
ceasing novelty  of  environment  and 
my  part  in  the  hard  work  and  fun 
there  has  been  in  making  something 
out  of  nothing. 

“My  two  years  in  Liberia  is  nearly 
finished  and  plans  for  ‘what  next’  are 
taking  a large  part  of  my  thought.  I 
have  decided  to  get  out  of  rubber 


chemistry  and  go  into  the  bio-chemi- 
cal  field.  That  change  has  come  about 
through  working  with  the  Doctor, 
helping  him  all  I could  in  my  spare 
time.  I’ve  gone  through  quite  a num- 
ber of  his  books,  as  well,  and  have 
come  to  feel  that  I want  to  focus  my 
activities  in  bio-chemical  work.  In- 
fections and  disease  ravage  the  native 
population  to  a startling  degree. 

“My  interest  in  Shansi  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  taking  an  in- 
terest in  native  affairs  here  on  the 
border  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  From  the 
first  I have  been  learning  all  I could 
of  the  language,  religion,  social  or- 
ganization, attitudes,  etc.,  that  are  to 
be  found  among  these  natives  of  the 
deep  jungle.  Perhaps  when  I meet 
you  again,  you  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  a little  about  what  I have 
found  out  about  these  people.  The 
romance  and  glamor  that  has  built  up 
around  tropical  Africa  is  far  from  the 
mark;  there  is  too  much  here  which 
borders  on  the  tragic.” 

1936 

Ruth  Snow  is  working  in  the  Texas 
dental  field,  presenting  a dental  health 
puppet  show  in  the  elementary  schools 
all  over  the  state.  Mail  will  reach  her 
c/o  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  Director  of 
Dental  Health,  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Austin,  Texas. 

Katherine  Danforth  was  married  to 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Fisher,  November  27th 
at  her  home  in  Shaker  Heights.  Miss 
Danforth  has  been  instructor  in  music 
at  Harley  School.  Mr.  Fisher  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  and 
received  his  master’s  degree  in  science 
at  Columbia  University.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi  fraternities,  Monroe  Golf 
Club  and  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Phil  Mayer  has  been  promoted  from 
Membership  Secretary  to  Program 
Secretary  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Y. 
M.  C.  A.' 

Arthur  A.  Brown  received  his  Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  from  Brown 
University  this  fall  in  Physics. 

At  a party  in  Dayton  the  latter  part 
of  October,  Katherine  Stout  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  James  M. 
Snyder  of  Gabon,  Ohio.  The  wedding 
took  place  Thanksgiving  Day. 

1937 

Margaret  Wilson  is  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toulouse,  where  she  is  studying 
as  the  Oberlin  Exchange  Student  in 
France  this  year.  She  spent  two  weeks 
in  London  on  her  way,  and  managed  a 
short  tour  of  England.  In  Paris  she 
visited  for  a month  with  Miss  Chris- 
tine Merlant,  French  Exchange  Stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  last  year.  She  plans 
a tour  of  northern  Europe,  including 
Belgium  and  Denmark,  during  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

Howard  Gilmer  visited  friends  in 
Oberlin  in  November  after  his  return 
from  Mexico  City,  where  he  is  teach- 
ing and  studying.  He  will  return 
there  early  next  year. 
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We  have  reprinted  the  article  “New  Crosses  for  To- 
morrow” from  the  Northwestern  Alumni  News  because  it 
contains  some  of  the  most  forceful  writing  on  the  subject 
of  peace  that  we  have  seen  and  it  represents  a feeling 
which  exists  on  the  Oberlin  campus,  just  as  strongly  as  in 
any  college.  It  might  well  have  been  written  by  an  Ober- 
lin student.  We  are  sorry  that  it  wasn’t.  The  editor  of 
the  News  was  kind  enough  to  lend 
us  the  illustrations  which  he  used. 

P eace  and  Miss  Pitch  has  returned  to  her 

Gandhi  teaching  after  a year  spent  in  the 

Far  East  studying  the  religions  of 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
high  points  of  her  trip  was  the  interview  with  Gandhi 
which  she  describes  in  this  article.  Through  her  eyes 
we  have  a better  picture  of  that  prolonged  struggle  in 
India  and  the  man  who  has  inspired  it. 

The  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College,  at  their  Annual  Meet- 
ing on  November  13,  listened  to  reports,  passed  on  recom- 
mendations and  congratulated  Grove  Patterson,  ’05, 
Editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  on  his  re-election  by  the 
alumni. 

The  most  important  action  taken  was  the  decision  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  College  Health  Service 
by  the  addition  of  a second  full-time  physician.  This  will 
make  possible  a more  thorough  supervision  of  the  indi- 
vidual student’s  health  and  should  contribute  materially 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  student  body. 

The  reports  of  the  President  and 
the  Treasurer  reveal  that  the  Col- 
lege received  $443,713.43  more 
from  the  Charles  M.  Hall  Fund 
than  the  previous  year,  most  of 
this  sum  coming  from  an  accumulated  dividend  on  the 
stock  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America.  This  un- 
anticipated income  paid  the  accumulated  deficit  of  the 
College  and  the  balance  made  possible  a reserve  fund  of 
$169,803.79  to  be  used  for  three  purposes:  (1)  “as  a back- 
log to  prevent  subsequent  reduction  of  salaries;  (2)  to 
meet  special  needs  for  new  construction;  (3)  for  special 
purposes  from  time  to  time.”  It  was  voted  to  assign  fu- 
ture income  from  the  same  source  to  this  fund. 

The  net  surplus  from  all  funds,  including  the  main 
budget,  the  dormitories,  the  hospital,  Oberlin  Inn,  prop- 
erty rentals  and  artist  recitals  was  $6,496.12.  The  Inn, 
the  hospital  and  the  main  budget  finished  the  year  with 
deficits,  but  surpluses  in  other  funds  served  to  offset  this. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  College  is  en- 


tirely in  the  black  with  a comfortable  nestegg  set  aside 
for  emergencies.  Full  salaries  were  restored  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  several  additions  were  made 
to  the  staff  during  the  current  year. 

This  fortunate  position  in  the  educational  budget  only 
serves  to  make  the  physical  condition  of  the  College  more 
startling.  New  professors,  enjoying  comfortable  salaries, 
are  surprised  and  even  astounded  by  the  antiquated  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  buildings.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
“needs”  section  of  the  President’s  report  will  be  shorter 
in  another  year;  that  money  will  be  found  to  house  the 
students  and  professors  in  buildings  which  will  reflect  the 
character  of  the  work  being  done  therein. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  newspaper  publicity  which 
attended  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Jerome  Davis  from 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  we  wrote  to  him,  asking  for  the 
reports  of  the  committees  investigating  the  case.  From 
the  newspaper  accounts  we  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
complete  story.  The  printed  summary  of  the  reports  of 
three  committees,  for  the  Ameri- 
Academic  can  Association  of  University  Pro- 

_ , fessors,  The  American  Federation 

rreedom  0f  Teachers  and  the  National  Edu- 

cational Association,  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  dismissal  constitutes  a violation  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  A recommendation  that  Professor  Davis 
be  restored  to  his  position  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
National  Education  Association  at  the  annual  convention 
in  Detroit. 

After  these  reports  were  made  the  Yale  Corporation 
partially  rescinded  their  action  and  voted  to  pay  Professor 
Davis’  salary  for  the  present  academic  year. 

Academic  freedom  has  always  been  a hotly  debated 
question.  Oberlin  has  prided  herself  on  allowing  both 
sides  of  every  question  to  be  presented.  Dui'ing  the  past 
month  we  have  heard  CIO  organizers,  the  editors  of  con- 
servative newspapers,  Whiting  Williams,  an  expert  from 
Scotland  on  slum  clearance,  republicans,  democrats  and 
perhaps  communists,  yet  the  campus  life  goes  on  as  usual. 
We  have  a radical  group,  one  a little  more  pink  than 
red,  a conservative,  in  fact  a little  too  conservative  stu- 
dent council  and  newspaper'.  We  hope  that  our  students 
are  learning  to  choose  the  side  of  the  fence  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  people  and  not  just  for  indi- 
viduals. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  issue  of  the  Hi-O-Hi 
will  be  available  to  anyone  at  four  dollars  per  copy.  Orders 
must  be  made  before  January  12. 


Trustees’ 

Meeting 


THE  WINTER  IN  OBERLIN 


Jan.  13  — Conservatory  Faculty  Piano  Recital  — Arthur  Dann. 
7:30  p.m.,  Warner  Hall. 

15  — Swimming  meet  with  Ohio  University. 

18  — Artist  Recital.  Robert  Casadesus,  pianist.  7:30  p.m., 
Finney  Chapel. 


29  — Swimming  meet  with  Kent. 

feb  1 _ Artist  Recital.  Gaspar  Cassado,  'cellist.  7:30  p.m. 

C: r I I 


Finney  Chapel. 

5 — Swimming  meet  with  Kenyon. 

1 2 — Men’s  Glee  Club  — Home  Concert. 
Swimming  meet  at  Wooste- 

14- 


MIVV.  “ ■ 

Intercollegiate  Peace  Congress.  3:30  and  8:35  p.m. 
King-Bosworth  Room. 


IXMIWJ  

1 5 — Conservatory  Faculty  Violin  and  Piano  Recital.  Joseph 
Kirshbaum  and  Arthur  Dann.  7:30 p. m.,  Warner  Hall. 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Congress.  3:30  and  7:30  p.m., 
King-Bosworth  Room. 


18  — Dramatic  Association  Production.  "Alien  Corn."  8:30 

p.m.,  Finney  Chapel. 

19  — Swimming  meet  with  Rochester. 

Second  performance  of  "Alien  Corn." 

22  — Swimming  meet  with  Allegheny. 

25  — Artist  Recital.  Georges  Enesco,  violinist.  8:30  p.m., 

Finney  Chapel. 

26  — Swimming  meet  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Mar.  5 — Artist  Recital.  Lawrence  Tibbett,  baritone.  7:30  p.m., 
Finney  Chapel. 

Swimming  meet  — Ohio  Conference  — Oberlin. 

7 — Conservatory  Faculty  Piano  Recital.  Roselle  Bezazian. 
8:30  p.m.,  Warner  Hall. 

11  — 10th  Annual  Intramural  Festival.  7:45  p.m. 

1 7 — Yale-Princeton  Game. 

19  — Women's  Glee  Club  — Home  Concert. 

25  and  26  — Mummer's  Club  Production. 


FORMAL 

SETS 

...give  that  assurance  of  correct- 
ness which  is  an  essential  of  every 
formal  occasion.  SWANK  dress 
sets ...  attractive  and  reasonably 
priced  aids  to  good  grooming  for 
tux  or  “tails”  in  a wide  variety 
of  styles  at  Jewelers,  Department 
Stores  and  Men’s  Stores  — $2.50. 
and  higher. 


1937  Directory 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Rhythms,  Park  School,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  Ad. — 149  Middlesex  Rd. 

SHAFFER,  BLANCHE  L. 

Temporary  office  work,  Daniel 
Shaffer  & Sons,  Hooversville,  Pa. 

SNIPES,  LOUIS  E. 

Teaching  Instrumental  Music  (part- 
time),  Summit  County  Schools.  Ad. 
— 360  N.  Broadway,  Salem,  Ohio. 

STRONG,  C.  ALLEEN 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Jeromeville 
and  Savanah,  Ohio.  Ad. — 252  W. 
College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

VALENTINE,  ANTHONY  (formerly 
Anthony  Wrzesinski) 

Teaching  School  Music,  Magnolia, 
Ohio. 

VEACH,  LOUISE  M. 

Assistant  Music  Director,  Madison 
Township  Schools,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 200  Lind  Ave. 

WEI,  PHOEBE  Y. 

Graduate  Student  in  Music  Educa- 
tion, School  of  Music,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ad. 
— 1005  N.  University. 

WILLIAMS,  COLVIN  L. 

Teaching  Music,  Washington  Town- 
ship School,  Tontogany,  Ohio. 

WOODRUFF,  LUCY  A. 

Teaching  Music  and  English,  Lib- 
erty Center,  Ohio. 


"THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES" 


Ct )e  Benson’s 
Greetings 

THE  HIXON-PETERSON 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Going  Away  for  the  Holidays? 

▼ T ▼ 

Don't  take  any  of  the  joy  out  of  this  happy 
season  by  losing  or  misplacing  your  money. 
Before  you  leave  stop  in  and  convert  your 
cash  into  American  Express  Travellers' 
Cheques  and  be  at  ease  about  your  money. 

These  cheques  may  be  purchased  in  $10, 

$20,  $50  and  $100.00  cheques,  and  the 
charge  is  *4  of  1C  per  $100.00. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner”  Offers  Its  Services 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


FINE  FURNISHINGS 

For  the  Flome 

Creating  a home  of  character  and  distinction  is  the  result 
of  careful  attention  to  detail  — it  necessitates  careful 
selection  of  furniture,  floor  covering  and  draperies,  and 
an  appropriate  choice  of  accessories. 

Our  department  of  Interior  Decorating  places 
at  your  service  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
an  experienced  decorator.  An  expert  will  help 
you  to  select  the  furnishings  most  suited  to  your 
home — and  there  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Company 

122  5 Euclid  Avenue  • Cleveland,  Ohio 


